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NO DIP! NO DUNK! NO MESS! 


Sheaffer’s new Cartridge Fountain Pen is the neat- 
est pen ever designed. It writes with the true char- 
acter of a real fountain pen, yet fills as easily as a 
ballpoint. Drop either end of a sealed cartridge of 
Skrip writing fluid into the barrel and it’s “‘loaded”’ 
with more ink than you'll find in 
any other cartridge made. What’s 
more, Skrip cartridges are leak- 
proof; convenient and safe to carry 

in pocket or purse. 
No wonder millions of students 
ren ese 18 and teachers throughout the country 
ine have already switched to this mod- 
ern way to write. Choose your 
5 packot Skrio Sheaffer Cartridge Pen today from 
Cartridges, 49¢ £6 smartcolors—black, blue, green, 


Economy pack of 
12 Cartridges, 98c grey or red. 


SHEAFFE 


‘“*My new Sheaffer Cartridge Pen is the neatest filling, smoothest 


writing fountain pen yer’’...says student leader Dave Michelman. 

Dave 4 a senior z Springfield High School in Springfield, Illinois, CARTRIDGE FOUNTAIN PEN 
where he maintains an ‘“‘A-minus” average. He is an honor $295 
student...president of the senior class... president of the Rotary 

sponsored ‘“‘Wheel Club”...and an Eagle Scout. He also plays i/ with two free Skrip Cartridges « Others priced at $5. 
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on the football and basketball teams 1000, W. A. SHEAFFER SEN OD., PORT HADICON, toma © GuesnrEn PENS 
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SAY, CHIP, HERE'S 
A GOOD ITEM FROM 


S.S. FANTASTIC — 
HM, SOUNDS LIKE 


BELL TELEPHONE 


A NATURAL FOR MY 
LABORATORIES 


SCIENCE SERIES. 
FRANKLIN || 


TECH 
COMMEGE RIEPORUER DAILY NEWS 





THE SHIP THAT 
NEVER GOES EDITOR 
TO SEA! 























SO CHIP DRIVES TO THE BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
AND SEES THE “S.S. FANTASTIC.” 


’ 
YES, CHIP, ITS A 
FULL-SIZE MODEL OF Mig 
PART OF A CABLE- a 
LAYING SHIP! 
=> im 





SCIENTISTS 
USE THIS P 
SHIP? _/ IT HELPS US 
TO FIND BETTER )\ 
WAYS TO STORE \ 
HANDLE AND > 
f PAY OUT UNDERSEA 
A TELEPHONE CABLE. 
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,.BEFORE THE ‘FANTASTIC’ WAS BUILT, UILT, CABLE EXPERIMENTS 
WERE PERFORMED ABOARD A SHIP AT SEA...” 

r WHAT A SPOT FOR 

K A LANDLUBBER! JY 




















HERE WE WORK WITH 
--SO CHIP WENT 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS TO BACK TO HIS 
TYPEWRITER AND 


WROTE HIS STORY... 























A Royal Futura Portable is for really 
getting on top of your schoolwork 


Start this year right with a sleek, rugged, Royal Futura® Portable Type- 
writer. Just one quick look at your first Futura-typed paper says: this is 
the neat way to work. And when you get to reading that paper over, you'll 
realize some other things. You’re thinking better, writing clearer. Why? 
Because this is the only portable with all the automatic features of standard 
office typewriters. It lets you put much more brainwork into your home- 
work, much less into the ordinary mechanics of getting it down on paper. 
Remember: you’re just not getting a complete portable unless you're get- 
ting a Royal Futura. (Smart, luggage-type carrying case included.) 


R L 
A Product of Royal McBee Corporation, Port Chester, N. Y YA 
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The portable typewriters for better schoolwork... other Royal Portables from $49.95 plus tax 
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Q. On our double dates, my gf. 
keeps “preening” her hair—even at 
the table. It’s embarrassing! What to 
do? T.R., Chicago, Illinois. 
A. Afraid you'll offend her if you 
speak up? Nevertheless... hair-do- 
ings in public will zoom a girl into 
Social Oblivion! So, be helpful. Ask 
yourself why her set needs this fuss- 
budget bit? Does it wilt? Do the ends 
straggle? Just couldn’t happen if she 
had a good permanent! You can solve her problem, subtly. Give a 
Toni Party. (Corral all your pals.) A Toni’s so easy, they’ll have 
a ball—while getting new glamour-dos that last. Remember, “Hid- 
den Body” holds any hairstyle! No need for constant pnp, 
pin-ups! 


Q. I’m starting in college. What hairstyle would 
disguise that fresh-out-of-grade-school look? R.S., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. If you'd get off to a good start, here’s a tip. A 
frosh who flaun’ a “too-old” do merely emphasizes 
her “greenie” status: Likewise, long pony tails—or 
cascades to the shoulder blades—won’t improve that 
scared bunny look! Choose a flattering, fluffy style; 
short or medium length. Casual. Carefree. (Let Carol 
Douglas send you an example.) Of course, the best 
“start” for a campus hairdo is a soft home permanent 
—to keep it at its prettiest. 


Q: I wanted sun streaks this summer. Se 
now—I’ve got a headful of burnt tumbleweed! 
W. M., Knoxville, Tennessee. 


A. That’s something to get steamed up about! 
Like this: Before shampooing, wet your hair 
with warm water. Mix a creme rinse (such 
as Tame) according to directions, and work 
all through your hair—especially the ends. 
Now, pile hair on top of head ... wrap a 
steaming towel ‘round. Let it “sit” until it 
cools. Follow with a mild shampoo (and 
creme rinse “chaser”). Then, a final water- 
rinsing. Repeat routine after each shampoo. 


Q. My hair has a litile natural curl but not enough to do some- 
thing with. Have you any suggestions? G.N., Logan, Utah. 


A. Why not swap that half-hearted curl for the kind that puts 
the do in a hairdo! The kind you get with a trusty home perma- 
nent designed for hair like yours. You know, permanents that 
come in only.one strength may promise a flurry of curls in a 
hurry. But girls have different hair types. So Toni makes 3 wav- 
ing lotions: Regular, for normal hair; Super, for hard-to-wave 
hair; and Gentle for hair that waves easily—(the one you need!) 


S 


Do you need hair care help? Right now—rush your problem to 
Carol Douglas, The Toni Company, Box 3600, Chicago 54, Illinois. 
Include your complete name and address. 





Did you know that roughly 85% 
of a modern automobile is steel? 
In fact, this wonderful metal is 
so important to the basic quality 
of a car that we ourselves make 
a great deal of the steel used in 
our products. And here’s how 
we do it... 


How we make 
quality steel 
for the Ford Family 


of Fine Cars 


Iron ore —the principal raw material used in making steel — 
arrives by ship at the Rouge in Dearborn, Michigan. Here, 
huge tower cranes scoop up 15 tons of ore at a single bite! 


Steel results from “cooking” liquid 


Like mixing a cake, we carefully blend 
the raw materials of steel — ore, lime- 
stone, coke, etc. This special recipe 
then goes to our “kitchen” — Ford’s 
blast furnaces. 


Next, the steel is rolled out and show- 
ered with water to wash scale from 
the red-hot metal. This ribbon of steel 
may emerge from the mill as thin as 
85-thousandths of an inch! 


Terrific heat (3500° F.) melts ore in 
our blast furnaces. Molten ore flows 
through trenches to ladle cars which 
carry ore —now called “pig iron”—to 
open hearth furnaces. 


Following acid bath, steel is cold 
rolled for required finish and dimen- 
sion. Finally, steel is again softened, 
preparing it for presses that produce 
our bodies, fenders, doors, etc. 


iron with molten blend of limestone 
and scrap steel. Poured into molds, 
the steel hardens into a thick, chunky 
shape called an ingot. 


... And that’s how a scoop of 
ore becomes a finished piece of 
steel — finer steel that means 
extra quality in the hundreds of 
automotive parts that we pro- 
duce. It’s one more reason why 
people find more security, dura- 
bility. and satisfaction in the 
Ford Family of Fine Cars. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


The American Road, Dearborn, Michigan 


FORD « FALCON + THUNDERBIRD « COMET + MERCURY + LINCOLN «+ LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 





‘Wide World photo 


CEYLON’S CHOICE: Few lands are 
ruled by so charming a Prime Minisier. 


MADAME PRIME MINISTER 


ONLY A YEAR AGO Mrs. Siri- 
Bandaranaike (pronounced 
MAH-voh bahn-drah-NYE- 

was a rather shy, retiring 

According to her friends, 


mavo 
see-rée 
kah ) 


woman 


she had only one ambition—to be a 
good mother and a dutiful wife. 
Today Mrs. Bandaranaike is Prime 
Minister of Ceylon, one of Southeast 
Asia’s newly independent nations. 
Never before in history has a woman 


risen to so eminent a post. 

How did it happen? Mrs. Ban- 
daranaike’s story reads like a Holly- 
wood scenario. It could be entitled, 
“Tragedy and Triumph.” 

In the fall of 1959 Mrs. Bandara- 
naike’s husband, then Prime Minister 
of Ceylon, was slain by an _assassin’s 
bullet. The 43-year-old widow vowed 
to carry on her husband’s mission— 
the strengthening of Ceylon’s young 
democracy. 

At first even her closest friends 
had their doubts. Neither Mrs. Ban- 
daranaike’s background nor her per- 
sonality seemed to fit her for a politi- 
cal career. The daughter of a pros- 
perous landowner, she had studied 
at St. Bridget’s Convent, one of Cey- 
lon’s most fashionable schools. After 
her marriage, in 1940, she seemed 
concerned mainly with her family 
and home. In Colombo, the capital, 
Mrs. Bandaranaike was seldom seen 
at diplomatic receptions. As one 
member of the international set put 
it, “She is not a social butterfly.” 

Mrs. Bandaranaike made her po- 
litical debut last March during Cey- 
lon’s national elections. She was de- 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 22. 


termined to rebuild the Freedom 
Party which had been losing strength 
since the death of her husband. 

Mrs. Bandaranaike toured the 
country—speaking at political rallies, 
meeting people, rekindling enthu- 
siasm for the magic name of Ban- 
daranaike. She urged voters to re- 
turn the Freedom Party to power. 
When the ballots were tallied, the 
results surprised nearly everyone. 
The Freedom Party emerged as the 
second largest group in Parliament. 

A few weeks ago another election 
was held. This time the Freedom 
Party scored a spectacular triumph 
and won control of Parliament. Mrs. 
Bandaranaike was called upon to 
head the new government. 

In Colombo, crowds gathered in 
the streets to salute the world’s first 
woman Prime Minister. Curiously 
enough, there were as many men as 
women among the well-wishers! 


PEACEMAKER IN UNIFORM 


NO CNE could possibly mistake 
Maj. Gen. Carl C. von Horn of 
Sweden for anything except a mili- 
tary man. At 57, he has the bearing 
of a newly commissioned officer. And 
he walks with the snap and pre¢ision 
of a soldier on parade. Yet, it is not 
in war, but in the cause of interna- 


Wide World phote 


MAN WITH A MISSION: Maj. Gen. Carl 
von Horn heads U.N. forces in Congo. 


tional peace that he has achieved his 
greatest success. 

General von Horn first attracted 
world attention two years ago when 
he was entrusted with a United Na- 
tions peace mission in the Middle 
East. As chief of staff of the U. N.’s 
Truce Supervisory Organization in 
Jerusalem, it was his job to keep the 
uneasy peace between Israel and its 
Arab neighbors. Border skirmishes 
were frequent. But General von Horn 
handled each with a fairness that 
won the respect of both sides. “He 
is neutral,” reported one Arab jour- 
nalist, “as only a Swede could be.” 

A few weeks ago General von Horn 
undertook a second U. N. assignment 
—this time in the strife-torn Congo. 
Mission: To restore law and order to 
the newly independent African na- 
tion. At the head of an international 
“police force,” the soldier-diplomat 
once again proved to be the right 
man for the job. 

Soldiering has been a tradition in 
the von Horn family for generations. 
Early in life Carl Carlsson von Horn 
was groomed for a military career. 
At 18 he entered Karlberd, Sweden’s 
“West Point.” He was commissioned 
a lieutenant on December 31, 1923, 
and still remembers it as the most 
joyful New Year's Eve of his life. 

In the years that followed, von 

Horn proved to be an outstanding 
officer and rose rapidly through the 
ranks. Then, toward the close of 
World War II, he revealed an unex- 
pected flair for diplomacy. As a rep- 
resentative of neutral Sweden, von 
Horn was assigned the delicate task 
of repatriating war prisoners from 
Germany. After the war, General von 
Horn served as military attache with 
the Swedish embassies in Norway 
and Denmark. 
' Equally at home in international 
affairs and military matters, he has 
been described by a fellow officer as 
“a model major general.” 

Whenever he is not on assignment 
abroad, General von Horn spends 
his time with his wife and 12-year- 
old son on their farm near Malmoe, 
Sweden. The General's chief hobby, 
say his friends, is collecting music— 
military music, that is! 
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> j gene . Wide World photo 

TENSION IN THE TROPICS: These troops were fiown in 
U. S. Air Force planes from Ethiopia to a nearby 
country. Which country and what was their mission? 
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Wide World photo 
CONGRESSIONAL CLOSE-UP: On Capitol Hill lawmakers 
toiled through much of the summer while you were 
on vacation. What was the box score on key bills? 


1 LEANING TOWARD THE LEFT? Was this fiery 
orator making an ardent pro-American speech? 
His words and deeds made top news. Who is he? 

Wide World photo 


PIX phote 

NEW MANAGEMENT: The soldier in the center of this 

» photo cast aside his military duties to become the 
president of his troubled country. Do you know him? 


Wide World photo 
“EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITY”; These rioting students 
forced the resignation of a premier. But they failed 
to achieve their prime objective. What was it? 


Join us in a HEADLINE HUNT. Do YOU know 


the news stories behind these pictures? 
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DATELINE 


Wide World photo 
PROPHET OF DOOM: Why did this Italian 
physician and 12 of his followers flee to the 


DATELINE eer p — | y's | 4 Alps and seek refuge in a hut atop Mont Blanc? 
DATELINE ROW nig v 3 —— 


(Answers on pages 10 and 11) 
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1. CUBA: CRISIS IN THE CARIBBEAN 

Casting the United States in the role 
of a neighborhood bully, Soviet Russia 
this summer rushed to the aid of its 
new Caribbean "buddy", Cuba. 

It all started when Fidel Castro and 
his bearded rebels’ toppled the Cuban dic- 
tatorship of Fulgencio Batista on Jan. l, 
1959. Most Americans welcomed Castro's 
promises of democracy and land reform. 

But Castro (see photo, p. 8) disap- 
pointed many of his well-wishers by 
Silencing opponents and postponing elec- 
tions indefinitely. He accused the 
U.S. of plotting “aggression” against 
Cuba and ordered the seizure of U.S.- 
owned oil refineries in Cuba. 

Through it all, the U.S. remained pa- 
tient. But as the confiscation of U.S. 
property continued, President Eisenhower 
cut the amount of sugar which Cuba could 
send to the U.S. by about 95 per cent. 

Irked by the move, Castro retaliated 
by Signing trade pacts with Soviet 
Russia and Red China. At the same 
time, the Soviets warned that rockets 
would fly if the U.S. sent troops 
against Cuba. 

In reply, the U.S. pointed to the Rio 
Pact of 1947, in which the U.S. and the 
20 Latin-American nations agree to re- 
sist any intervention from countries 
outside the Western Hemisphere. 

In a "white paper" submitted to the 
Organization of American States--com- 
posed of all the Rio Pact nations--the 
U.S. presented documents backing up its 
charges of Communist influence in Cuba. 
(More on Cuba next week) 





2. U.N. STEPS INTO CONGO CONFLICT 

As the world watched anxiously this 
Summer, the newborn Republic of Congo 
seemed to be jumping directly from the 
eradle into the grave. 

The Congo's troubles had begun within 
heurs after it proclaimed its independ- 
ence from Belgium on June 30. Rival 
tribes in this nation of 13,559,000 


sP cate. 
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warring among themselves. 
Then mutinous Congolese troops joined 
by rebellious civilians attacked many 
Belgian settlers. 

To protect its citizens, Belgium de- 
fied the Congo government and flew 
troop reinforcements into the area. 

Thereupon the U.N. Security Council 
convened and passed a resolution: (a) 
establishing a U.N. military force for 
the Congo: (b) requesting Belgium to 
withdraw its troops from that country. 
More than 12,000 U.N. troops--most of 
them furnished by other African nations 
--were rushed to the Congo (see photo, 
p. 3). 

In the meantime, Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev warned the Western 
nations to stay out of the Congo and 
threatened to intervene with Soviet 
forces. In reply, the U.S. said it 
would do "whatever may be necessary” 
to keep Soviet troops out of Africa. 

Adding to the tension was the threat- 

secession of Katanga, richest of 
rongo’s six provinces. Moise 

1ombe, head of the Katanga govern- 

demanded independence or at least 

He insisted 
Belgian troops remain in Katanga 
refused to admit U.N. forces to the 
province. 

The Security Council held another 
session. The Council called on Belgium 
to pull out its troops from Katanga im- 
mediately and promised that the U.N, 
would not interefere in the Congo's in- 
ternal politics. Tshombe then agreed 
hat the U.N. may enter Katanga under 
those terms. (For more on the Congo, 
next week's issue.) 
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3. CONGRESSIONAL SCORE CARD 
Congress took "time out" in July for 
the national political conventions (see 
page 12). Then the lawmakers got to- 
gether again in August for a post-con- 
vention session to tackle some unfin- 

ished business. 
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Before the convention recess, the 86th 
Congress acted’ on three major bilis: 

Defense: Military spend } totaling 
$39.9 billion were approved. This is 
some $661 million more than President 
Eisenhower had originally requested. 

Federal Pay Raise: Overriding a Pres- 
idential veto, Congress voted a 7.5 per 
cent pay hike for 1,500,000 civil serv- 
ice and postal employes. 

Civil Rights: After prolonged debate, 
the lawmakers passed the 1960 Civil 
Rights Act, which includes provisions 
empowering the U.S. Justice Department 
to inspect state voting records and the 
appointment of "voting referees" by 
Federal courts to insure enrollment of 
all qualified voters. 

Returning to Capitol Hill after the 
conventions, Congress had the following 
major legislation on the agenda: medi- 
cal aid to the aged, Federal aid for 
public housing and school construction, 
boost in the minimum wage, and foreign 
aid. More money for defense may also 
be in the offing. 

Through it all, there was hardly a 
lawmaker who had to be reminded that a 
national election is coming in November. 
{More on Congress next week.) 











4. STUDENTS SNAKE-DANCE TO RED TUNE 
Thousands of leftist Japanese stu- 
dents went on the rampage this summer. 
The prime target of the rioters was the 

new U.S.-Japan mutual security pact. 

This treaty permits the U.S. to keep 
its military bases in Japan for at 
least 10 more years and pledges the U.S. 
to defend Japan in case of attack. The 
pact was approved by the Japanese Diet 
(parliament) despite the protests. 

But the mobs which snake-danced and 
battled police in Tokyo gained part of 
their aim. First, a "good-will visit* 
to Japan by President Eisenhower had to 
be cancelled. Secondly, Japanese Pre- 
mier Nobusuke Kishi resigned. 
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The new premier is Hayato Ikeda who, 

* like Kishi, is from the pro-Western 
Liberal-Democratic party. His party 
won three local elections as Japanese 
voters refuted the actions of the un- 
ruly leftist minority. Premier Ikeda 
has announced plans for a national 
election this fall. 


5. TURNABOUT IN TURKEY 
The Turkish Army pulled off a blood- 
less coup last May. 


ing a military dictatorship but were 
trying to save democracy in Turkey. 


The Army move toppled the 10-year re- 


gime of Premier Adnan Menderes, whose 
downfall was triggered by widespread 
student rioting in protest of his al- 
leged ‘dictatorial policies." The new 
government headed by General Cemal 
Gursal (see photo, p. 9) has promised 


free elections and has pledged Turkey's 
continued support of free world defense 


alliances. 


THE DAY THE WORLD DIDN'T END 
One thing didn't happen this summer: 
the world didn't blow up. And if this 
doesn’t exactly surprise you, it did 
surprise Dr. Elio Bianca of Milan, 
Italy. 


6. 


Dr. Bianca had predicted that on July 


14, at exactly 2:45 p.m., a mysterious 
"mercury bomb" would explode, tilting 
the world off its axis, and spilling 
the oceans onto dry land. 

Came the appointed day, Dr. Bianca 
and his followers headed for the hills 
(in this case, the towering Mont Blanc 
in the Alps). Anxiously, they watched 
the minutes tick off: 2:43, 2:44, 2:45 
--and, oops, 2346! Later, much later, 
Dr. Bianca sheepishly explained: "Any- 
body can make a mistake." 


For story on the two national conven- 
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Wide World photo 
REPUBLICAN STANDARD-BEARERS: Richard M. Nixon (right) 
President and running mate, Henry Cabot Lodge. 


Wide World photc 


DEMOCRATIC STANDARD-BEARERS: It’s John F. Kennedy 


(left) for President, Lyndon B. Johnson for Vice-President. for 


ALSO THIS SUMMER 


The Two Conventions 


| igh AN OLD political tradition in 


America. When it comes to na 


tional conventions, the party il 


power “points with pride”; the party 


in opposition “views with ala 
This summer, at their respectiv: 
ventions, the Republicans did 
“pointing” and the Democrat 
“viewing.” 


“JACK” AND L.B.J 


Frank Sinatra was ther 
a “Kennedy-for-President 
ley MacLaine was weari: 
venson-for-President” pit 
Zsa Zsa Gabor showed 
a big smile. 
This was the Democrat 
tion held on July 11-15 
geles' shiny new Sport 
touch. of glamour was ad 
proceedings by the pres¢ 
of America’s movie heroes 
ines. 
It was only natural per! 
the Democrats to nominaté 
“star’ of their own—John F. Ken 
nedy. His chief rival had been S 
ate Majority Leader Lyndon B 
son of Texas, the favorit 
Southern delegates. In 
“L.B.J.” settled for second pr 
Vice-Presidential nomination 
Senator Kennedy, at 43, is one of 
the youngest men ever nominated 
for the Presidency. He is also the 
first Roman Catholic to run for that 


t 


office since 1928 when Al Smith, of 
N. Y., was the Democratic presiden 
tial nominee. Smith was defeated by 
Herbert Hoover, Republican 

A sick 


ner mayor 


from the 
both 
ventions was the drafting of 


how 


business at 

pl ittorms 
stand on key 
rats pledged 
Federal intervention to 

the resist 


statements of 
issues 


among 


aiscrimination; 
ymmmunist aggression any 
free world; and governn 
housing, school constructio 
are for the 
pment of natural resources 
BATTLE PAGE on fae ing pas 
/ ue this fall—for a con 
De ) cratu and Re} 


licies. ) 


aged, an 


“DICK” AND CABOT 


eks later in Chicago's 

na Amphitheatre 
pi blicans’ turn to bask in the 
| spotl ght. If the Grand Ol 
how had slightly less 
t was due to an almost 1 
mous agreement that Vice-Pr: 
Richard M 
head the 
elections 

Dick” Nixon's only challenge had 
from New York Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller. But Rockefeller 
ind Nixon were able to iron out 


; 


Nixon was the m: O 
ticket in the November 


] 


come 


nominations, the 


their differences on party policy be- 
fore the convention began. The gov- 
ernor then removed himself from the 
Presidential race. 

For the Vice-Presidency, the con- 
choice was 
Massachu- 


ventions unanimous 
Henry Cabot Lodge of 
setts. For the last seven and one-half 
years Mr. Lodge has served as U.S. 
ambassador to the United Nations. 
Vice-President Nixon, at 47, is 
only slightly older than his Demo 
cratic opponent. The selection of Mr. 
as Mr. 


believed 


Nixon’s running mate, 
motivated 


Lodge 
observers was 
by the Re 
the importance of foreign affairs. 
In their platform, the Republicans 
pledg d umong other things: gov 
efforts to 
housing 


publicans desire to stress 


ernment end racial dis 


education, 


Crimimano! In 


1 voting an 


and “immovable resist- 


ance nst every Communist ag- 


gressiol ilso support for social 
welfare programs, though promising 
to hold the line on government 
spending 
At the c 
ventions, Democrats 
cans alike were confident of victory 
in November. The press predicted 
that with two younger men leading 
the parties, the nation was in for one 


of its liveliest election campaigns. 


mnclusion of the two con- 


and Republi 


(Watch for our special issue, 
“America Votes,” September 28.) 
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battle page 


BOTH PARTIES DEBATE THE CAMPAIGN ISSUES OF 1960 


DEMOCRATS 


EMBERS of the generation now in high school have 

been living with the Cold War since they started going 

to school. In that time the clash of ideas between the Com- 

munist realm and our own free world has grown into a total 

world crisis, and we have all learned that everything we 
cherish is at stake. 

Daily headlines tell that this struggle to preserve freedom 
and save the peace is not going well for our side. Evidence 
mounts that we are not doing better in this contest for sur- 
vival because our present national leadership has not taken 
the measures needed to put our country’s whole heart and 
energy into the test. 

We are in the position of the championship team playing 
under coaching orders to coast against an adversary whose 
zeal and capacities have been underestimated by the men 
who were chosen to call the signals. 

Our military position today is measured in terms of gaps— 
missile gap, space gap, conventional military forces gap. 

Administration leaders talk much of firmness, but the issue 
is not the desire to be firm. The issue is the capability to be 
firm. 

There are serious deficiencies in the Administration’s pro- 
visions for other measures besides gnilitary strength which 
are needed to make freedom and peace secure. 

Under Democratic leadership, America did much to re- 
store international stability and turn back the Communist 
threat through such creative undertakings as the Marshaj! 
Plan and the Point 4 programs. Republicans have been cor- 
tent to do nothing new in this area. They resist efforts to 
place more emphasis on economic cooperation. 

The Administration has made only a token effort for arms 
control. The world’s armaments bill exceeds 100 billion dol- 
lars annually, Disarmament requires the full-time attention 
of a major new agency of government—such as the National 
Peace Agency which Democrats seek to create. 

This peace agency proposal typifies the broad and imagi- 
native approach by whieh Democrats would put American 
initiative back into efforts to stop the ominous arms race. 
One of our first tasks would be to revive negotiations for 
nuclear test suspension. 

We have at hand a multitude of means to win the final 
decision for universal peace and justice without war. We 
can do much to strengthen the United Nations, NATO, and 
the Atlantic Community. We can make great gains through 
stimulation of world trade. In this and in many other ways 
we can start now to recover the initiative—provided we have 
a leadership which will make full use of America’s capacities. 

This, in brief, is the Democratic case. As set forth in our 
platform, “The Rights of Man,” it is a total commitment by 
standard bearers John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson, 
ind our whole party. to a full-scale American effort. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: At our invitation, 
both the Republican and Democratic 
parties have agreed to participate in 
an exclusive weekly debate on the 
major issues of the 1960 campaign. 
Each party has been given equal 
space to present its views and 
arguments. Students and teachers 
may thus learn party positions on 
major issues, as well as how politi- 
—— cians employ the arts of persuasion 
a 5 and propaganda for their cause. 


Issue No 1: FOREIGN POLICY 


REPUBLICANS 


‘HE ultimate objective of American foreign policy is a 

free world. To this end the purpose of our foreign policy 
is to secure our own free way of life against every peril, to 
encourage and fortify the love of freedom everywhere and 
to achieve a just peace for all of anxious humanity. 

Today the major threat to free man is the threat of ty- 
rannical international communism, whose subversive aim is 
to dominate the entire world. This requires of the United 
States a vigorous, resolute foreign policy—inflexible against 
such tyranny, and mighty in its advance toward the goals 
of freedom and peace. 

During the last seven-and-a-half years of peace under the 
Republican Administration of Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
Richard M. Nixon, we have demonstrated this firmness in 
the face of threatened aggression—forestalling aggression in 
Berlin, in the Formosa Straits, and in the Near East. Since 
1954 no free nation has fallen victim behind the Communist 
Iron Curtain. 

For the immediate future, our top priority task is the pro- 
tection of freedom where it now exists and nurturing it 
where it can readily develop. We must give our allies the 
military aid they need to keep the Communists from starting 
any aggression. 

In the areas where the traditions of freedom are deep- 
rooted, as in Western Europe, we must work together in 
partnership for the defense of freedom; not only militarily 
but for economic and cultural ends as well. 

The less developed nations of Latin America, the Near 
East, Asia, and Africa, with over a billion people, must be 
convinced that Americans share their legitimate aspirations 
and demonstrate to them the superiority of our way of 
freedom. We must help them to achieve the economic and 
political stability and the cultural development that under- 
gird freedom. These nations must be encouraged to initiate 
appropriate regional groupipgs to work out plans for eco- 
nomic and educational development. And if from these 
institutions stronger economic and political unions should 
evolve, America must welcome them with her support. 

We must continue our support of the United Nations to 
work for the peaceful settlement of international disputes. 

We need leadership that can offer the creative and con- 
structive programs for the new challenges of our age, as 
President Eisenhower has in his proposals for “Atoms for 
Peace,” open skies, cultural and technical exchanges, and 
the peaceful uses of outer space and Antarctica. 

The Republican party has proved by its record its ability 
to best handle our foreign policy and maintain the peace. 
Our candidates, Richard M. Nixon and Henry Cabot Lodge, 
are experienced in foreign affairs and under their able 
leadership we can look forward to greater advances in the 
cause of peace and freedom. 








CCCHUMAN INTEREST IN THE NEWS...) 








PERFORMANCE WITH A PURPOSE: Every time the 
teen-age musicians (above) strike up the band, they 
move one step closer toward their goal—a college edu- 
cation for each of them. The “Swinging Shepherds,” as 
they call themselves, perform at school dances, picnics, 
and various social functions in their hometown, Center 
Moriches, New York. The money earned is put into a 
central fund. It will be used to finance four years of 
college for all 13 “Swinging Shepherds.” The teen-age 
band was formed only a year ago, but already there 
is $900 in the kitty—and the dollars keep rolling in! 


STATE SECRET? What color are the eyes of Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev? One British newsman 
touched off a dispute among his colleagues when he 
wrote in an article that Mr. K’s eyes are “blue.” Not at 
all, protested another newsman, they are “greenish- 
blue.” Wrong again, insisted a third scribe, “they are 
grayish-blue.” “I know, I interviewed the man, and 
looked at him at a range of four inches,” said an ex- 
Moscow correspondent. “I remember that Mr. K’s eyes 
are hazel-to-butterscotch.” To settle the argument, the 
newsmen phoned the Soviet Embassy in London. A 
voice at the other end snapped, “Sorry, no comment.” 


INNOCENTS ABROAD: In Canada, mail boxes are 
painted red. So when Mary Deschenes of Montreal 
wanted to mail a letter while visiting friends in Con- 
necticut, she looked for a red box. She found one. and 
tried to mail the letter. “You open the door and the bells 
ring,” she protested to the firemen when they arrrived. 


WHO’S COMPLAINING? It may be news to you, but 
U. S. teen-agers have the shortest school term in the 
world. Even in Western Europe, according to a recent 
survey, high school students attend classes six days a 
week, ten months a year. They are in the classroom 240 
days a year. For the average U. S. student, the total 
comes to only 180 days. 


WHERE HOME IS HUME: Britain has a new Foreign 
Secretary. He is the 57-year-old Earl of Home. But in 
this case, Home is not pronounced “home.” It’s pro- 
nounced “Hume,” and thereby hangs a historical tale. 
It seems that in 1513—at the Battle of Flodden Field— 
one of the Earl’s ancestors led his Scottish legions into 
combat against the English. To rally his troops, he 
shouted the family name, “Home! Home! Home!” The 
troops took the words literally—and quit the battlefield! 
Ever since, explains the Earl of Home,’ the name has 
been “Hume, if you please.” 


FISHY STORY? The bottle-nosed dolphin, more com- 
monly known as a porpoise, seems to be a serious con- 
tender for the top intellectual honors in the fish world. 
According to Dr. John C. Lilly, a specialist on the sub- 
ject, the dolphin’s I. Q. may even rival that of man. 
Dr. Lilly has found that a dolphin’s brain is just as 
complex in structure as man’s—and 40 per cent larger 
in size. What's more, dolphins are able to “talk.” The 
“conversation” consists mostly of shrill, high-pitched 
whistles. What does a dolphin’s voice sound like? Says 
Dr. Lilly, “It’s Donald Duckish!” 


Girl Scouts photo 
SOMETHING TO SING ABOUT: The “new look” for Senior 
Girl Scouts is the green two-piece dress of combed cotton 
shown at the left. The Scout (at right) wears an alternate 
outfit which looks pretty attractive too—don’t you agree? 

















The Cold War 





By calling off the summit meeting, Khrushchev has 
cooled Soviet-free world relations by several degrees 


MAGINE a Broadway producer 

who assembled an all-star cast, 
rented the best theatre in town—then 
decided to close the show on open- 
ing night. 

Puzzling behavior? No more so 
than the actions of Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev at the Paris sum- 
mit conference in May. 

Khrushchev brashly insulted Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and other free 
world leaders, threatened war, and 
stamped out of the conference in a 
rage. Yet the Soviet premier had put 
in nearly two years of preparation 
for what turned out to be his “one- 
night stand” in Paris. 

Ever since the autumn of 1958 
Khrushchev had been urging the 
leaders of the United States, Britain, 
and France to sit down with him 


at the conference table and discuss 
the issues that divide the world. 

It was Khrushchev’s hope that he 
could talk the Western “Big Three” 
into withdrawing their troops from 
West Berlin. This city, an island of 
freedom and prosperity surrounded 
by Communist East Germany, has 
demonstrated to the world that So- 
viet tyranny can be resisted, “A bone 
in my throat” is the way Khrushchev 
described it. 


UNIT ON THE COLD WAR 








World Week map by Frank Ronan 


ets Colder 


To get his summit conference and 
his hoped-for concessions, Khrush- 
chev tried to persuade everyone that 
he is a “regular fellow” who can be 
trusted to keep his part of a bargain. 
Ever since becoming premier, he 
has invited leading American busi- 
nessmen, labor leaders, artists, and 
politicians to meet with him in the 
Kremlin and discuss how to ease 
tensions between the two countries. 
Similarly, he sent his own top emis- 
saries on visits to the United States. 

Last September, Khrushchev him- 
self came to America at President 
Eisenhower's invitation. After a 
whirlwind tour of the country, he 
went to Camp David, Md., for pri- 
vate talks with President Eisen- 
hower. It was there that the Amer- 
ican and Soviet leaders agreed to 
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hold a summit conference. Later it 
was decided to hold the conference 
on May 16 in Paris. 

During the intervening months, 
Khrushchev made the approaching 
conference his chief topic of conver- 
sation. So that there would be no ab- 
rupt cancellation, he became nicer 
than ever to the countries of the free 
world. He toned down Moscow’s 
propaganda attacks on the United 
States, and even halted the jamming 
of the Voice of America broadcasts 
to his captive empire. 


THE FLIGHT THAT FAILED 


But on May 1, two weeks before 
the scheduled meeting in Paris, a 
long black jet plane—an American 
U-2—headed northward from a base 
in the Middle East. Its mission: To 
fly over Soviet Russia, taking long 
range photographs of Soviet military 
installations. Its pilot: Francis Gary 
Powers, an employee of the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

U-2’s had been making similar se- 
cret flights over Soviet territory since 
1955. Flying above 60,000 feet, they 
apparently were beyond the range 
of Soviet anti-aircraft guns. But not 
the plane carrying the unlucky Mr. 
Powers. According to Khrushchev’s 
announcement, Powers hot 


was sho 
down over Sverdlovsk (halfway 


Bugged Bird 





across Russia), parachuted to earth, 
and was captured alive. 

President Eisenhower explained to 
the public that spying is a “distaste- 
ful but vital necessity,” practiced by 
nations. What makes it es- 
necessary to the United 

said, is the refusal of So- 


all large 

pecially 

States, he 
viet leaders to disclose the smallest 
scraps of military information 

Government spokesmen pointed 
out that in an “open society” like the 
United States, a large amount of stra- 
tegically valuable information is 
bound to come into the open. Only 
Congress can declare war, and there 
fore it would be virtually impossible 
for the United States to attack an- 
other country without warning. In a 
“closed society” like Soviet Russia, 
on the other hand, a dictator could 
launch rockets against an enemy na 
tion without consulting anyone. The 
U. S., our government feels, has to 
carry out reconnaissance flights for 
its own safety. 

The President again repeated 
long-standing “open skies” proposal, 
which he had first made at the Ge- 
neva summit conference in 1955. At 
that time he offered to let Soviet 
reconnaissance planes take photo- 
graphs of U. S. military sites, to as- 
the Russians that the United 
States was not preparing an atomic 


his 


sure 


Soviet Gift to the U.S. 


NE OF THE STRANGEST 
isodes in Cold War espionage is 
the case of the American bald eagle 
that was turned into a stool pigeon 
for the Soviets. The incident was dis- 
closed last spring by Henry Cabot 
Lodge, who was then the U. S. Am- 
bassador to the United Nations 
Mr. Lodge revealed to the 1 
Security Council—and to the worl 
—that in 1945 a group of Russi 
presented to the U.S. Embassy in 
Moscow a carved wooden plaque 
representing the Great Seal of the 
United States. On its face, in bold 
relief, was the official symbol] of the 
U.S. government—the bald eagle. 
While the Soviet delegates to the 
U.N. fidgeted in their chairs, Mr. 
Lodge brought out the Great Seal 


ep- 


ins 


ind demonstrated that this “gift” 
from the Soviets was hollow inside. 
[t contained an electronic apparatus, 

mnected to a tiny metal cup con 
cealed in the eagle’s beak. The whole 
contraption was a listening device to 
record conversations in this room of 
the U.S. Embassy. The Great Seal 
hung for several years directly be- 
hind the ambassador's desk. (It is 
believed that the Russians inserted 


since 
“bugged” eagle has encouraged U.S. 
counter-agents to be more eagle-eyed 
than ever. 


attack, In turn, Soviet Russia was to 
grant America the same privilege. 
But the Soviets had persistently re- 
jected the offer. 

Khrushchev refused to accept the 
American reasons for the U-2 flights. 
Nor was he satisfied with President 
Eisenhower's declaration in Paris 
that he had ordered the suspension 
of such flights. Angrily, Khrushchev 
demanded an apology from the Pres- 
ident. When that was refused, he 
walked out of the summit meeting 

In spite of his air of outraged in- 
nocence, Khrushchev admitted that 
he had known of U. S. flights over 
Soviet Russia for at least three years. 
Thus it seemed to many observers 
that Khrushchev had despaired of 
winning any concessions from the 
West, made up his mind beforehand 
to wreck the conference, and seized 
on the U-2 incident as an excuse. 


EXIT—IN ANGER 


By ringing down the curtain on 
the summit conference, Khrushchev 
dampened the hopes of many that 
the Soviets and the free world could 
reconcile their differences. Khrush- 
chev’s exit from Paris marked a new 
chapter in Ahe Cold War. For the 
previous chapters—written in blood 
and broken promises—see “15 Years 
of Tension,” pp. 20-22. 








the “bug” during one of the several 
times they 
to clean it.) 


removed the Great Seal 


U.S. security agents say that more 


than 100 similar devices have been 
discovered in U.S. foreign missions 


(mostly behind the Iron Curtain) 
1950. Disclosure of the 














Drawn for ‘World Week" by Brandel 
Dwight D. Eisenhower 


CRUSADER FOR PEACE 


PRESIDENT Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower was asked recently how he 
thought history would regard him. 

“I don’t know,” he answered, “and 
anyway by that ‘ime I won't be 
around to argue.” 

Friends of the President believe 
that, in all probability, he would like 
to be remembered as the man who 
“would go anywhere and talkte any- 
one if it mightelead to peacé.” 

In the last years of his administra- 
tion, President Eisenhower has done 
just that. He traveled more,»than 
90,000 miles to fours¢ontinents, car- 
rying the message that “in an atomic 
age, there can be no alternative to 
peace. 

Dwight David Eisenhower was 
born in Denison, Texas, on October 
14, 1890. He and his six brothers 
spent most of their young years in 
Abilene, Kansas, where his father 
worked as a mechanic. From 
High, Eisenhow@ ineoddaan 
the U.S. Military Aeademy 
Point. He cure 
spangled” class of 
cluded other great gene 
such as Omar Bradlé 
Van Fleet. 

The high point of Eig 
military career came in Wo 
[II when he was chosen to bé 
Supreme Commander of the Allie 
Expeditionary Forces. After the war, 
he was invited to become president 
of Columbia University. 

But Eisenhower did not remain a 
“civilian” for long. As relations with 
the Soviets worsened, he was called 
upon, in 1949, to organize the mil- 
itary forces of NATO. 

Three years later, Eisenhower re- 


THE MEN ON THE COVER 


Ur 


Divided Wor 


ceived the highest honor this nation 
could bestow on any man. He was 
elected President of the United 
States. In 1956, he was re-elected— 
by the greatest popular vote in our 
history. 

The President has not disclosed 
what he plans to do when he leaves 
office on January 20. It is known, 
however, that he and Mrs. Eisen- 
hower will retire to their farm, in 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. Chances ~ 
are he will find more time there 
a few extra rounds of golf, or for” 
some Army talk with his son John, 
now an Army major. 











Drawn for ‘“World Week’ by Brandel 
Nikita S. Khrushchev 


Khrushchev well. The son of a coal 
miner, he had been a shepherd, a 
locksmith, and a miner in his youth. 
But he found a more rewarding ca- 
reer when he joined the Communist 
party in 1918—a year after the Reds 
seized control of Russia. 

By the 1930's, Khrushchev had be- 
come a top aide and “hatchet man” 
of Soviet dictator Joseph Stalin. In 
the Ukraine, both before and after 
"World War II, he eliminated many 

Stalin's opponents. In 1947 he was 

sport that “half of the lead- 
workers in the Ukraine 


But_unlike the mythical “old sol- e 


dier” who just fades away, Eisem 
hower will no doubt continué to 
speak out for peace and freedom, a 
-crusade that has symbolized his life 


MOSCOW'S MASTERMI 


“I SIMPLY DO NOT,’ 
STAND ae £ purpose: 
day,” complained itish 
Minister Harold. 


Nikita 


Maczillan vies SQGMAREDD bie ead 


» puzzlement. Many others have. tried 


party. In this stra- 
las able to out-ma- 
als. Eventually he 


{the Russian people 

2 end to Stalinist ter- 

‘Adopted a new role. 

“crimes” of Stalin 

1 exeu: wn actions in the 

air asrne. ‘I was merely 
ers. 

shchev posed as a 

f peace and went on good- 

sto many countries. But the 

ishchev reappeared in 1956, 

; edom-loving Hungarians re- 

ed against Red rule. The Soviet 


premier sent in tanks to smash the 


ouiil my of eared co-exist- 


ence the Soviets and the 
free world. Then he stormed out of 
the Paris summit conference and 
began hurling threats at the U.S. and 
its allies. 

His surprise tactics have served 


uprising—then ordered the execu- 
tion of thousands of freedom fighters. 
A year ago, Americans got a close 
look at “Mr. K.” They saw a jovial, 
stocky man who cracked jokes and 
quoted folksy Russian proverbs. But 
a few months later, at Paris, the 
smile was replaced by a snarl. Khrush- 
chev was back in a familiar role. 

















Wide World photo 
WEST BERLIN: These East German troops stand ready to carry out Khrushchev’s 
oft-repeated threat to oust the Western Allies and put the city under Red cule. 


Wide World phot« 
TAIWAN: Red China continues to shell 
Nationalist-held islands. Invasion next? 
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present on 
38th Parallel—one of many 


dividing lines in our divided world. 


1 phote 


IRAQ: Hunger, poverty, and disease are grist for 
the Red propaganda mills-in the Middle East. 


Wide World photo 


CUBA: Communists exploit any disputes that occur in the 
free world. In Cuba they fan flames of anti-Americanism, 
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Wide World photo 


CONGO: A country in chaos always provides 
Soviets with a golden opportunity for subversion. 





THE COLD WAR 


ears 0 Tension 


ee 


The world has not known real peace 


HE COLD WAR has a long history 

and a short one. The “long of it” 
goes back to 1917, when Communists 
first seized power in Russia. Ever since 
then, Soviet Russia has tried to under- 
mine free nations and make itself mas- 
ter of the world. 

The “short” history of the Cold War 
dates from the end of World War II, 
in 1945. It was then that Soviet Russia 
emerged as the second greatest power 
in the world—a “super power” like the 
United States. With its new might, 
Soviet Russia has been able to chal- 
lenge the free world to a struggle for 
supremacy. 

Ironically, this new phase of the Cold 
War bégan at a time. of close Soviet- 
American cooperation. The two coun 
tries were allies during World War II 
Their last great attempt at “together 
ness’ was made at Yalta, a town in 
southern Russia. U. S. President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Britain’s Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill, and Soviet 
Premier Joseph Stalin met there in Feb- 
ruary, 1945, to map the final defeat of 
Germany. 


Even as the Big Three statesmen 
gathered around the conference table, 
Soviet armies were racing across East- 
ern Europe. 

Roosevelt and Churchill won 
Stalin a written pledge that Poland 
would have “free and unfettered elec- 
tions as soon as possible, on the basis 
of universal suffrage and the secret bal- 
lot.” Stalin made similar promises re- 
garding the other Soviet-occupied coun- 


tries 


DICTATORIAL “DEMOCRACIES” 

One wry observer has suggested that 
Stalin’s interpreter made a slip of the 
and promised “universal suf 
‘uni- 


from 


tongue 
frage”’ when Stalin really meant 
versal suffering.” In any case, the war 
had hardly ended when Stglin broke 
his word. He set about creating in 
Eastern Europe Communist dictator 
ships—which he called, curiously, “peo- 
ple’s democracies.” 

By 1947 Poland, Hungary, Rumania 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and Albania had 
become “puppets” of Moscow. Their 


Communist rulers, installed through 
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rigged elections, danced to Stalin’s 
tune. The economies of these countries 
were harnessed to meet the demands of 
Soviet Russia. 

In these satellite countries, farms 
and factories were turned over to the 
state. Opponents of the Communists 
were executed or sent to forced labor 
camps. Basic freedoms were ruthlessly 
abolished. 

In 1948 the Soviet Union scored one 
“hit” and made one “error.” The “hit” 
occurred when a Communist minority 
in Czechoslovakia—with Moscow’s 
backing—overthrew that country’s dem- 
ocratic government and set up a Red 
regime. 

The “error” committed by the Soviets 
came a few months later. Their high- 
handed treatment of Yugoslavia’s Com- 
munist boss, Josip Tito, impelled him 
to defy Soviet domination. Since then, 
Yugoslavia has remained a Communist 
country, but it is no longer subservient 
to Soviet Russia. In the Cold War 
struggle it has followed a neutral course. 

Meanwhile 7,000 miles to the east, 
the Soviet Union was opening a “second 
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front” in the Cold War. Aided by Soviet 
arms and money, the Chinese Com- 
munists had renewed their 20-year-old 
civil war against the Nationalist gov- 
ernment of Chiang Kai-shek. 

By 1949 Communist boss Mao Tse- 
tung and his troops had forced the 
Nationalists from the Chinese main- 
land. Today, Chiang’s government re- 
mains entrenched on the island of Tai- 
wan (Formosa). 

Communist aggression alérted the 
free nations to defensive action. On 
March 12, 1947, President Harry S. 
Truman pledged American help to any 
country threatened by Communist ag- 
gression, Under the “Truman Doctrine,” 
he authorized $400,000,000 in military 
aid to Greece and Turkey—countries 
then menaced by Moscow. 

Three months later, Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall announced 
a vast U. S. aid program for rebuilding 
war-torn Europe. The United States 
offered this aid to Soviet Russia and 
its satellites, but Soviet leaders rejected 
it without so much as a “thank you.” 

The $12,500,000,000 distributed 
under the Marshall Plan allowed West- 
ern Europe to help defend itself. In 
1949—the year in which Soviet Russia. 
exploded its first'atomic bomb—10 Euro- 
pean countries joined the United States 
and Canada in forming the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. NATO was 
designed to forestall Soviet aggression. 
It now has 15 members. 


“UNITED WE STAND .. .” 


Even before NATO, in 1947, the 
U. S. joined the 20 Latin American re- 
publics in the defensive alliance known 
as the Rio Pact. In September, 1954, it 
joined the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization (SEATO), whose eight 


members agreed to resist armed aggres- 
sion in Southeast Asia. The U. S. also 
works closely with the Central Treaty 
Organization (CENTO), organized in 
1955 to block Soviet inroads into the 
Middle East. The Members of CENTO 
are Britain, Turkey, Pakistan, and Iran. 

Events have proved the free world 
right in building up its defenses. Mos- 
cow repeatedly has tried to divide the 
free world and take it over piecemeal 
—using propaganda, subversion, threats 
of force, and. on occasion—force itself: 
> 1. On April 1, 1948, Soviet Russia 
announced that all road, rail, and canal 
routes to West Berlin were “closed for 
repairs.” (West Berlin, whose freedom 
is guaranteed by the United . States, 
Britain, and France, lies 100 miles in- 
side Communist East Germany.) 

The Allies replied immediately with 
an “airlift.” By the time the “Berlin 
Blockade” was lifted, 328 days later, 
U. S. and British planes had flown 
1,583,686 tons of food and fuel into 
the beleaguered city. 
> 2. On June 25, 1950, Communist 
North Korean troops invaded the Re- 
public of South Korea. The U. N. 
Security Council asked all U. N. mem- 
bers to repel the invasion. Although 15 
other U. N. members sent troops, the 
brunt of the fighting was borne by the 
United States. About 30,000 Americans 
died in action. After long-drawn-out 
negotiations, the war ended with a 
truce in 1953. 
> 3. In 1954, the eight-year-old civil 
war in Indo-China ground to a halt. 
Local Communists, supplied by Soviet 
Russia and Red China, had fought 
French troops to a stalemate. The for- 
mer French colony was partitioned into 
four independeént countries—Communist 
North Viet Nam, the free republic of 
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South Viet Nam, and the kingdoms of 
Laos and Cambodia. 

All these explosive situations arose 
during the harsh, often brutal, rule of 
Joseph Stalin. Even Stalin’s loyal fol- 
lower, Nikita Khrushchev, admitted to 
the world (once Stalin was safely in his 
grave!) that his former boss had been 
a bloodthirsty tyrant, 

When Stalin died in 1953, he was 
succeeded by a group of leaders who 
seemed more moderate and flexible 
One of them was Khrushchev, who rose 
to power by pitting one faction against 
another. Today,. many observers be- 
lieve, Khrushchev holds as much power 
as Stalin ever did. 


MR. K. WAVES OLIVE BRANCH 


Khrushchev gave a new look to 
Soviet policy by declaring that the 
Soviets and the free world could live 
together in “peaceful coexistence.” At a 
Big Four summit conference in Geneva 
in 1955, he promised to help settle all 
outstanding disputes peaceably. 

But Khrushchev’s friendly smile soon 
wore thin. In June, 1956, workers in 
Poznan, Poland, rioted against the 
Communists. Further unrest in Poland 
led to the establishment of a more mod- 
erate Communist regime. 

Although Khrushchev bowed to Pol- 
ish demands, he was not so yielding 
when Hungarian “freedom fighters” 
overthrew their Red rulers in October, 
1956. Soviet tanks soon rolled through 
the streets.to crush the rebels. Leaders 
of the uprising—including many stu- 
dents—were executed. “The Hungarian 
problem is solved,” Khrushchev said. 

Meanwhile, the Russian bear was 
showing its teeth in the Middle East. It 
sold guns and tanks to Egypt’s Premier 
Nasser, to foment trouble in that area. 
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U.N. IN ACTION: The U.S. and 15 
other U.N. members sent troops and 
supplies to South Korea to repel Com- 
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And it gave at least moral support to 
the establishment in Iraq of a regime 
friendly to the Communists. 

Time and again, Khrushchev has 
shown that he has not abandoned the 
Communist goal of world domination. 
He told Western diplomats, “We will 
bury you.” But he hastened to explain 
that the struggle would be fought with 
economic and political weapons only. 

As if to prove Khrushchev’s point, 
the Soviet government expanded its 
program of economic aid to under- 
developed countries. It held itself up 
as a model for the new nations of 
Africa and Asia. 

The Soviet “advertising campaign” 
received a boost on October 4, 1957, 
when the Soviet Union launched the 
first earth satellite, Sputnik I. Since 
then, the United States has orbited 
more satellites than the Soviet Union. 
But many believe that Soviet Russia 
had scored a propaganda victory. 


BERLIN: CENTER OF CONFLICT 


Perhaps encouraged by Soviet mis- 
sile shots, Khrushchev demanded in the 
fall of 1958 that the three Western 
powers withdraw their troops stationed 
in West Berlin by May 27, 1959. 

President Eisenhower summed up the 
Western reaction when he said, “We 
will not retreat one inch from our duty. 
We will continue to exercise our right 
of peaceful passage to and from West 
Berlin.” 

Before the deadline date arrived, a 
four-power conference had been ar- 
ranged. Foreign ministers of the U. S.., 
the Soviet Union, Britain and France 
met in Geneva during the summer of 
1959. The conference produced only 
one solid result: Khrushchev was in- 
vited to visit the U. S. 
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END OF AN ERA: Soviet foreign 


The Soviet premier arrived in Sep- 
tember for his U. S. tour. Grinning 
warmly, he inspected the corn crop and 
posed with Hollywood actresses. Meet- 
ing with President Eisenhower at Camp 
David, Md., he agreed a new world 
war would be “sheer madness.” 

The cheerful “spirit of Camp David” 
lingered on until May 5 of this year, 
when Khrushchev announced that an 
American U-2 reconnaissance plane 
had been shot down over Soviet terri- 
tory. In rapid order, he broke up the 
summit conference in Paris and with- 
drew his invitation to President Eisen 
hower to visit the Soviet Union. (See 
“The Cold War Gets Colder,” pp. 15 
16.) 

Since that time, the Cold War has 
entered a new Ice Age: 
> 1. In June, Communist 
walked out of the 10-nation disarma- 
ment conference in Geneva. They 
charged that the Western delegates had 
refused to negotiate seriously on a 
Soviet plan for total disarmament. The 
U. S. has insisted that it cannot 
arm until a foolproof inspection system 
-making sure no nation “cheats”—has 
been established. 
> 2. In July, the Soviet Union an- 
nounced that it had shot down a U. S. 
Air Force RB-47 reconnaissance plane 
over Soviet waters in the Arctic. The 
U. S. produced scientific evidence to 
show that the plane never penetrated 
Soviet territory. It proposed setting up 
an impartial commission to investigate, 
but the proposal was turned down by 
the Soviets. 
> 3. Stepping into tense situations in 
the Congo and in Cuba, Khrushchev 
threatened to retaliate against would- 
be “aggressors.” (See “It Happened 
This Summer,” pp. 10-11.) 
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The Soviet premier’s chip on the 
shoulder, some observers believe, re- 
sulted in part from Red Chinese pres- 
sure. These observers think Khrushchev 
himself is awed by Red China’s rising 
military might, With its relatively un- 
populated Siberian “back yard,” Soviet 
Russia may find it uncomfortable to 
look across the border at the frenzied 
activities of 650,000,000 Chinese. 

For the Western nations, Soviet- 
Chinese friction may be one of the 
more hopeful signs for the future of the 
Cold War. (See “Prospects for Peace” 
next page.) 


Cold War Terms 


cold war—A conflict that is waged 
by political and economic strategy, 
propaganda, and other methods short 
of armed conflict. 

communism—Economic and _ politica] 
system in which the means of produc- 
tion and distribution of goods—such as 
factories, railroads, and stores—are 
owned and operated by the govern- 
ment. In practice, communism is a dic- 
tatorial system under which a small but 
powerful Communist party exercises 
complete control over the people, deny- 
ing them all civil rights. 

satellites—Astronomically, heavenly 
bodies which revolve around larger 
bodies. Politically, the countries which 
are controlled by Soviet Russia. 

subversion—Actions that tend to 
undermine a government. 





Say It Right! 

Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev (p. 15) 
~—nee-KEE-tah sehr-GEY-yeh-vich khroosh- 
CHOV. 

Stalin (p. 17)—STAH-lyeen. 

Mao Tse-tung (p. 20)—MOW DZUH- 
dung. 
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“Rospects 
jor ‘Peace 


The free world prepares for an extended struggle 
with the Soviets, but armed conflict is unlikely 


Frank Williams in Detroit Free Press 


[>= COLD WAR is the most global struggle ever 
waged by man. The Soviet bloc and the free world 
do not face each other along a clearly defined front. 
The front is everywhere—in the German steel mill, the 
Indian university, the Japanese labor union, the Argen- 
tine cattle ranch. Even in the most remote African 
village one can find the smoldering embers of this 
struggle that divides our world. 


SOVIET STRATEGY 


Khrushchev has extended the front of the Cold War 
by offering military and economic aid to virtually any 
country that asks for it. His purpose is to break the 
traditional trade ties of the free world, and to foment 
chaos wherever the opportunity presents itself. 

Cuba is a case in point. Last spring, when Khrush- 
chev saw that the United States and Cuba were heading 
toward a diplomatic rift, he boldly stepped in with 
trade and aid offers. By midsummer, much of Cuba’s 
economy was closely tied to the Communist bloc. (See 
“It Happened This Summer,” pp. 8-11.) 

Similarly, when violence broke out in the new state 
of the Congo, the Soviet premier did everything he 
could to prolong the chaos. His strategy was a familiar 
one. He knows that communism breeds on disorder, 
poverty, ignorance, and disease. Wherever man’s future 
seems hopeless—in the pest-ridden slums of Africa, Asia, 
and South America—there the promises of the Com- 
munists sound most tempting. 

Although the Soviets still can’t match the industrial 
might of the United States, their economy is growing 
stronger every year. And Moscow is assigning an in- 
creasing proportion of the national income for for- 
eign aid. " 

From 1955 through 1959, the Soviet bloc of nations 
had signed agreements with 19 underdeveloped coun- 
tries to provide economic and military aid (mostly 
loans) totaling $3,200,000,000. By now, it’s believed, 
Soviet aid has topped the $4,000,000,000 mark .(The 
United States, on the other hand, is spending about 


$4,000,000,000 each year on foreign aid—most of it in 
outright grants. ) 

At the same time, Khrushchev is inviting thousands 
of students from underdeveloped countries to come to 
Soviet Russia for their college education. From Africa 
alone an estimated 8,000 students are enrolled in uni- 
versities within the Soviet bloc. Many of these students, 
in addition to the traditional “Three R’s,” are learning 
a fourth “R” from their Soviet tutors: Revolution. 

Most experts—including top U.S. officials—believe that 
Khrushchev is betting on economic aid and propaganda 
to win his showdown struggle with the free world. 

These observers believe that Khrushchev, for all his 
rocket-rattling, is not eager to trigger a nuclear war. 
He knows that both Soviet Russia and the United States 
have enough atomic and hydrogen bombs to blow each 
other—and the rest of the world—to pieces. In such a 
war, there would be no “winners,” only losers. 


PEACE—BUT NOT AT ANY PRICE 


Throughout these 15 years of the Cold War, the 
United States has demonstrated again and again its 
deep desire to ease tensions. But the U.S. and its allies 
are not willing to buy peace at the price of surrendering 
the freedom or territory of any free nation. 

This fall our country is choosing a new administra- 
tion. But both parties have indicated that there are 
certain basic principles of U.S. foreign policy that will 
remain unchanged: 
> We will not surrender the 2,223,000 citizens of West 
Berlin to Communist rule. 
> We will not agree to a disarmament plan which does 
not provide for adequate controls to prevent cheating. 
» And we will not stand by silently while free nations 
are gobbled up by Communist force and fraud. 

The United States and its allies are bracing for a 
long, wearying contest with the Soviet world. It may 
take years—perhaps decades—before the idea of freedom 
triumphs. But those who have faith in man’s passion 
for freedom do not doubt that triumph it will. 





YOU Can Take Part in It and Win Cash Prizes 


The Other American Election in 1960 


N NOVEMBER 1, just one week 

before the U.S. Presidential elec- 

tion, the results of another American 
election will be announced. 

This is the election to the Hall of 
Fame for Great Americans, a national 
shrine honoring the outstanding figures 
of America’s past. The candidates for 
the 1960 Hall of Fame election num- 
ber 242. Only a maximum of seven may 
be chosen. 

The successful candidates will join 86 
other distinguished figures in American 
history who have already won their 
niche in the Hall of Fame. 

This monument to our nation’s im- 
mortals is located on the campus of New 
York University, at the summit of Uni 
versity Heights in New York City. Fit- 
tingly enough, the grounds on which 
the Hall of Fame stands have played a 
part in the story of our nation. Here, 
exactly 184 years ago, the roar of can- 
nons and muskets filled the air as Gen- 
eral George Washington’s army fought 


British advance in the War 
of American Independence. 

Toda the din of battle has 
since faded from these hillsides. No 
the heights overlooking the Harlem 
Hudson rivers are dominated by an 
open-air colonnade. Amidst the granite 
columns of its gracefully curving corri- 
dors are bronze busts paying tribute to 
the men and women who have enriched 
our national heritage. 

Here you will find the 
many of the nation’s Founding Fathers 

George Washington, Benjamin Frank 
lin, and Thomas Jefferson, among others 
There are busts of 12 Presidents; of 
writers Ralph Waldo Emerson and Na 
thaniel Hawthorne; of inventors Rob- 
ert Fulton and Alexander Graham Bell. 
Here, too, are the busts of our great mili- 
tary heroes. Generals Ulysses S. Grant 
and Robert E. Lee led opposing armies 
during the Civil War. But their busts 
stand side by side in the Hall of Fame 
~—a symbol of our country’s unity. 
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GALLERY OF GREAT AMERICANS: In this open-air colonnade, on the campus of New 
York University, are bronze busts honoring the outstanding figures of America’s past. 
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Once every five years citizens through- 
out the country are invited to nominate 
a Great American for election to the 
Hall of Fame. He could be an outstand- 
ing soldier or statesman, an artist or 
educator, a businessman or explorer. 
There are only three requirements for 
eligibility: The candidate must have 
been an American citizen, who made 
his home in the United States, and who 
has been dead for 25 years or more. 

After nominations are received at the 
Hall of Fame, an official ballot is drawn 
up and presented to a College of Elec- 
tors. The College is composed of 147 
distinguished Americans representing 
eyery state in the Union. Each elector 
is a leader in his field—government or 
education, the arts, sciences, or busi- 
ness. Chief Justice Earl Warren of the 
Supreme Court and former President 
Herbert Hoover are among the electors 
of the Hall of Fame. President DWight 
D. Eisenhower has served as an elector 
in the past. 

To win, a candidate must secure a 
majority of the votes cast by the Col- 
lege of Electors. However, a candidate 
who receives 20 or more votes—but less 
than a majority—is automatically placed 
on the ballot for the next election. World 
Week will carry a story on the results 
of the 1960 election shortly after they 
are announced in November. 


WHO’S YOUR CANDIDATE? 


Who do YOU think should be elected 
to the Hall of Fame? Why not send the 
name of your candidate to World Week, 
together with a letter explaining the 
reasons for your choice. A $5 prize will 
be awarded to the writers of the best 
letters. Winning letters will be pub- 
lished in Say What You Please, our 
Letters to the Editor column. (For de- 
tails, see page 41.) 

With this issue, World Week begins 
a second year’s series of “Our Nation’s 
Immortals.” Week after week you meet 
the men and women who have been 
honored in the Hall of Fame. They 
will be presented chronologically, in the 
order of their birth. 

The first in our current series is John 
James Audubon, American naturalist 
and artist—see next page 
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iy A POLL had been taken among his 

acquaintances, John James Audubon 
might have been voted “the man least 
likely to succeed.” 

To be sure, Audubon was handsome 
and personally charming. But his happy- 
go-lucky attitude toward life was the 
despair of his family and the dismay of 
his friends. 

Yet, Audubon won fame and fortune 
because of his remarkable combination 
of talents as an artist and scientist. De- 
spite his easy-going manner, he studied 
North American bird life with an almost 
grim perseverance. And he is still re- 
garded as one of the greatest ornithol- 
ogists (students of birds) that America 
has ever produced. 

The son of a French sea captain-mer- 
chant, John James Audubon was born 
in 1785 in Santo Domingo (in what is 
now Haiti). His father took Jean 
Jacques, as the boy was called by his 
family, back to France in 1789. 


WOODLAND WANDERER 


Later in life, Audubon was to admit 
that his family spoiled him and failed to 
instill in him a sense of discipline. Young 
Jean Jacques detested school. He often 
played hooky to go wandering in the 
French woodlands, where he watched 
and sketched the birds and wildlife. 

His drawings showed such promise 
that he was sent to Paris to study art 
with the famous French painter, Jacques 
Louis David. But Audubon soon be- 
came bored with the techniques and 
mechanics of painting. His formal train- 
ing ended after only a few short months. 

In 1803 his family decided to send 
him to America. Audubon arrived the 
following year to become the manager 
of Mill Grove, an estate near Philadel- 
phia which his father had purchased 
several years earlier. There Audubon 
led the life of a country squire. Slim 
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The Hall of Fame for Great Americans 


Our Nation’s 
Immortals 


JOHN JAMES AUDUBON 


and graceful, he cut a dashing figure. 
A girl named Lucy Bakewell, who lived 
on a neighboring estate, thought him 
charming—so much so that the two were 
married in 1808. 

As a husband, Audubon hardly could 
have been called a “good provider.” 
For many years it was Lucy Audubon 
who actually was the family’s bread- 
winner, working as a teacher or a gov- 
erness to provide for the growing family 
(they eventually had two sons). But 
Lucy Audubon never doubted that her 





“The productions of nature soon 
became my playmates. | felt that an 
intimacy with them not consisting of 
friendship, merely, but bordering on 
phrenzy, must accompany my steps 
through life.” 

—John James Audubon, 1785-1851 

Elected to the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans in 1900 by 67 votes. 
Tablet unveiled in 1901. 
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husband would one day achieve great- 
ness. 

After he had sold Mill Grove, Audu- 
bon took his family to Kentucky, at that 
time a “western wilderness.” In partner- 
ship with a friend, he established a 
general store at Louisville. 

But Audubon spent most of his time 
in the forest, searching for birds to 
paint. His hapless partner was left be- 
hind to mind the store. In the end, Au- 
dubon was forced into bankruptcy, ar- 
riving at the somewhat obvious conclu- 
sion that “this mercantile business did 
not suit [him].” 

In 1820, he went to New Orleans 
where he eked out a living by teach- 
ing art and, occasionally, by painting 
street signs. Through the years, how- 
ever, his collection of bird pictures con- 
tinued to grow. He was determined to 
have them published. 


Unable to find a publisher, he decided 
to journey to Europe, arriving in Eng- 
land in 1826. To his surprise and delight, 
he found himself almost an overnight 
success. 


“NATURAL” NATURE STUDIES 


The artistic technique and scientific 
accuracy of Audubon’s paintings were 
widely praised. Some said his drawings 
“took the wire out of birds.” Instead of 
painting birds as if they had already 
been stuffed and mounted for museums, 
Audubon pictured the birds in natural 
“poses” amidst natural surroundings. 

Audubon’s Birds of America was a 
monumental work, issued in 87 parts 
with 435 color prints. The job, begun 
in 1826, was not to be completed 
until 1838. 

During this period Audubon divided 
his time between Europe and America. 
He went on bird-painting expeditions to 
Florida, Texas, and to the wild coast of 
Labrador. Collaborating with a writer, 
he worked on a five-volume Ornitholog- 
ical Biography, which was completed 
and published in 1839. 

Soon afterwards, Audubon returned 
to America to stay. He bought an es- 
state, “Minnie’s Land,” on Manhattan 
Island overlooking the Hudson River. 
There he continued to paint and write 
until his health began to fail in 1847. 
Audubon died in New York four years 
later. 

But he had left a rich legacy. To this 
day, Audubon remains one of America’s 
best-known naturalists. His meticulously 
detailed “portraits” of American birds 
are admired today as much as they 
were in his own time. And Audubon 
Societies have been formed to carry on 
his work for wildlife conservation and 
protection—a fitting tribute to a man 
who once said, “It is my greatest pleas- 
ure to observe nature.” 
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TEACHING A TEACHER: A visiting Turkish educator learns all about the Capitol 
from these teen-age guides—Gir! Scouts Margaret Lyon (center) and Sherry Thomas. 


Welcome, Stranger! 


Twelve Girl Scouts in our nation’s capital 


make a hit as hostesses to foreign visitors 


UPPOSE you were asked by a lawyer 
from Pakistan why you prefer de- 
mocracy to comunism? You may be the 
only American teen-ager he will meet 
during his short stay in the United 
States. And what you say will help 
shape his impression of our country. 
How would you answer his question? 
Or, suppose you invite two Turkish 
visitors to your home for dinner. They 
are of the Moslem faith. What foods 
does their religion forbid them to eat? 
Problems like these may stump many 
of us. But they have become routine mat- 
ters to 12 Senior Girl Scouts, members 
of Troop 197 in Arlington, Virginia. 
For the past year and a half these “girls 
in green” have played hostess to scores 
of visitors to our shores. And they have 
done so with conspicuous success. 
The girls are serving as volunteer 
aides at the International Center in 


Washington, D. C. Here a steady stream 
of guests from abroad—lawyers, doc- 
tors, teachers, and other professional 
people—receive their introduction to 
the United States. Most of them have 
been invited to this country under our 
government’s person-to-person exchange 
program. 

At the Center, the Scouts welcome 
the visitors, organize “shopping expedi- 
tions” for them, and act as guides on 
tours of Washington. During one recent 
assignment, they accompanied 400 edu 
cators from 75 countries on a sight-see- 
ing trip through the capital. “Who ever 
thought,” exclaimed one Scout, “that 


GOOD CITIZENS 


someday I would be teaching teachers!” 

Whenever a crisis occurs, the Scouts 
are always ready to pitch in and help. 
Recently, one South African visitor re- 
ceived an emergency call from home. 
She had to return—immediately—with 
her three small children. The Scouts, 
alerted by the Center, answered the call 
for help. Not only did they buy air- 
plane tickets, pack luggage, and attend 
to a thousand-and-one other details; 
but they also found time to take the 
children on a last whirlwind tour of 
Washington. 


PARLEY IN PANTOMIME 


Perhaps the hardest part of their job, 
the Scouts told World Week, is “break- 
ing the ice” with a newly-arrived visitor 
to our shores. At first, a visitor may feel 
shy about speaking English. But a few 
questions about his country and _ his 
family usually are enough to put him 
at ease. The girls agree that language 
barriers can almost always be overcome 
with a little effort and patience. If all 
else fails, the Scouts are prepared to 
use pantomime to make themselves un- 
derstood. 

An invitation to dinner at home is 
another way to “break the ice.” Occa- 
sionally a Scout will ask a visitor to 
spend a quiet evening with her family. 
“We just serve ordinary American 
meals,” explained one of the girls, “and 
our guests from overseas love it!” 

Visitors usually are brimming with 
questions about the U. S. These may 
range from queries on American dating 
customs to “What do you think of U. S. 
policy toward Cuba?” The Scouts have 
been thoroughly trained to answer 
questions with tact and graciousness. 
Before the girls were accepted as aides 
at the International Center, they had 
spent nearly a year preparing for the 
job, At the Center, they studied world 
religions and social customs. And in 
their spare time they learned simple 
phrases in many foreign languages. 

This intensive preparation has paid 
off handsomely. The Scouts have won 
unstinted praise from scores of visitors. 
Said one recent guest from Laos, 
“America must be a very good country 
to have such fine girls.” 

Not content to rest on their laurels 
the Scouts of Troop 197 are now hard 
at work on several new projects for the 
coming year. One, in particular, is cer 
tain to provide plenty of “food for 
thought.” With the help of their many 
friends from abroad, the Scouts are 
writing an international cookbook. As 
one of them explained, “Good recipes, 
like good people, are found all over the 
world.” 

—LEONARD BERKOWE 
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Vernon Law, an honorable Pirate 


The Law 


in Pittsburgh 


Law in 


VERYONE respects the 
Pittsburgh. They love, honor, and 
cherish it. 

What kind of Law can be so popu- 
lar? A Vernon Sanders Law. If the 
Pirates win the pennant this year, give 
this great pitcher a double share of 
credit. With his hopping fast ball, sharp 
curve, and pin-point control, Vern is 
tougher than the Marines to beat. Ever 
try swatting a butterfly with a baseball 
bat? That’s what it’s like batting against 
the Law. 

Success couldn’t happen to a sweeter 
guy. Vern is so nice you can’t believe 
he’s for real. He doesn’t smoke, drink, 
or swear. He doesn’t argue. He never 
says a harsh word. And he'll break an 
arm to help anyone in need. 

Whenever you find a person like that, 
you just know he’s close to God. Vern 
lives for God. He’s an elder in the Mor 
mon Church. This is comparable to be- 
ing a minister or a priest. 

Vern’s religious feelings run so deep 
that he contributes 10 per cent of his 
salary to his Church. He also fasts once 
a month, donating the money saved on 
food to mission work. 

“Tm not ashamed to admit that some 
times I bow my head and pray on the 
field,” he says. “I simply ask for strength 
to do my best. A prayer may not guar- 
antee everything, but a person needs 
to be humble once in a while.” 

Do the hard-boiled big leaguers rag 
him for this? Not at all. They call him 


“Deacon,” but out of respect, not ridi- 
cule. No one in baseball is better liked 
or respected, 

This note from Emilie Mulholland of 
the Pirates’ public relations staff, sums 
it up best: “Vern is everything they 
say he is—one of the finest people you'd 
ever hope to meet. He’s very serious 
about his way of life, yet he doesn’t 
try to convert everyone to his way of 
thinking. And he'll go right along with 
clubhouse gags and jokes. Everyone re- 
spects him a great deal, and I’m sure, 
underneath, sorme of them wish they 
had his faith.” 

The big, handsome right-hander was 
discovered at Meridian (Idaho) High 
School. A great all-around athlete, he 
won 12 letters—four each in basket 
ball, football, and baseball. But it was 
on the mound that he really shone. 

The late Senator from Idaho, Herman 
Welker, saw him pitch one day and im 
mediately tipped off his buddy, Bing 
Crosby, the singer-actor who owns part 
of the Pirates. An agent was quickly 
flown to Meridian. But by the time he 
got there, the Law parlor was full of 
scouts 

Vern was ready to sign with the 
Dodgers, when the phone rang. It was 
Bing Crosby asking for Vern’s mom! 
Bing “sold” Mrs. Law on the Pirates, 
and Vern signed for a small bonus. 

Like most high school “phenoms,’ 
Vern was farmed out to a Class D team. 
He put in three seasons in the “bushes.” 


None was anything special. Vern’s over- 
all record was just 19 wins against 20 
losses. But the Pirates brought him up 
anyway. 

That was in 1950. He won 7 and 
lost 9 that year, then won 6 and lost 9 
the next. Vern then joined the armed 
forces. Upon returning to the Pirates 
two years later, he showed little im- 
provement. In fact it wasn’t until 1957 
that he became a winner—winning 10 
and losing 8. 

The turning point in his career came 
in the summer of 1958. His trouble up 
to this point was that his fast ball just 
wasn’t fast enough. The pitching coach, 
Bill Burwell, took him aside one day. 

“Look, Vern,” he said, “I hate to fool 
around with a pitcher’s style, especial- 
ly if he’s been around for some time. 
But I think I can help you. If you'd 
pivot around a little more, you might 
get more momentum and throw a little 
harder.” 

As Vern tells it, “I tried it out against 
the Giants and it worked fine. I think I 
won my last five starts. And I've been 
pitching good ball ever since.” 

“Good ball” is putting it mildly. Last 
year Vern won 18 and lost 9, topping 
the full-time pitchers in winning per- 
centage. 

He pitched 20 complete games, just 
one less than the leaders (Sam Jones 
and Warren Spahn). And, as usual, his 
control was outstanding. He walked 
only 53 men in 266 innings, and struck 
out 110. 


Words to Live By 

The clean-living, hard-throwing Pirate 
still makes his home in Meridian. “V” 
(maybe for Victory) is the family sym- 
bol. Besides Vern there are his wife 
Vanita, and his four sons—Veldon Lee 
7; Veryl Edwin, 5; Vance Aaron, 2; 
and Vaughan, 1. 

Vern always carries a notebook with 
him, In this little book is a page titled, 
“Words to Live By”—which Vern lives 
by: 

1. “I have never met a man who is 
not my superior at something.” 

2. “A good timber never grows with 
ease; it needs a strong wind and storms 
to give it strength.” 

8. “A discouraged 
strong man.” 

4. “Don't be 
rity.” 

5. “Will Rogers once said, “We're 
all ignorant, only we're ignorant about 
different things.’” 

6. “There is nothing wrong with 
youth. Actually only 10 per cent of 
the youths are bad, and these 10 per 
cent get all the publicity.” 

A great pitcher, an even greater man 
—that’s Vernon Sanders Law. 

—Henman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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New York Life Presents the 42nd in a Series of Advertisements 


to Help Guide Young People to a Better Future 


by FREDERICK K. WEYERHAEUSER, Chairman, Weyerhaeuser Company, as told to Donald Robinson 


cellulose for ammunition, and photographic 
film; pharmaceuticals; sugar, ethyl alcohol, 
plastics, and countless more. 


T TAKES bulldog courage to succeed as a 
forester. Plus a deep abiding faith in the 
future. 


Every day a forester has to fight for the 
lives of his trees. No sooner does he e a 
fragile, little seedling into the ground than a 
rodent may gnaw off its budding branches 
Before the tree attains young maturity, a bear 
may rip away its bark. 


Disease may strike the tree at any age, and 
destructive insects can prey on it. A wind- 
storm can uproot it. A forest fire may make 
a blackened corpse of it. 


The forester has all these enemies to con- 
tend with, and more. He has continually to 
pit his scientifie knowledge and skill against 
what sometimes seem to be insuperable odds. 
Even if he wins, he may never see the end 
results of his struggles. It can be 100 years 
until the trees he plants have grown tall 
enough for logging. 


But to the right sort of man there are great 


joys in the profession of forestry. Take Jeff 


Harris, a veteran forester in‘the Northwest. 


Harris was sent into a section of Oregon 
that had been swept by a hideous forest fire. 
For miles nothing could be seen but angry 
ashes and the gaunt skeletons of dead trees. 


He didn’t despair. The moment entry into 
the area was safe, he organized teams of high 
; 


school boys and with their help hand-planted 


over 14,000 acres with new trees. That was 
in 1940, 

The other day, Harris flew over the same 
section. Not a scar left by the fire was visible. 
The entire vista was green with growing trees. 

“Boy, it felt good to see that land lookin’ 
green,” Harris said. “Makes a fellow mighty 
happy to think he can help a dead forest come 
back to life.” 


Protector of Vital Resources 
Foresters are the key men today in preserving 
this nation’s proudest heritage—our 664,- 
000,000 acres of forest land. 


Foresters are also the key men in one of 
the nation’s largest, most important indus- 
tries—timber products. For we should re- 
member that forests exist to be used. We 
must have their products to live. 


Today some 489,000,000 acres of forest 
area are in commercial use. The federal gov- 
ernment, the states, and local governments 
own and harvest commercially twenty-seven 
percent, about 132,000,000 acres. The re- 
maining 357,000,000 acres are owned and 
harvested privately. 

These forests support an industry with no 
less than 1,640,000 employees and a volume 
of $25,000,000,000 a year! Out of the forests 
come the world’s oldest and newest products: 
lumber for construction and furniture; paper 
for printing and 1,000 additional purposes; 


Many and Varied Duties 
The forester’s part in all this is to help the 
forests to grow and see that they are wisely 
used. His function has been well defined as 
“the scientific management of forests and 
forest lands.” 

It’s an enormous job. Each forester must 
be able to survey forest areas, build roads, 
determine the volume of trees in an area and 
estimate how fast they are growing—no easy 
assignment when millions of trees are in- 
volved. He must supervise the cutting of 
timber, and the reforestation that follows it. 


He must know treatments for tree diseases, 
and ways to beat back rampaging insects. 
Right now, a tiny killer called the balsam 
woolly aphid is sucking the life out of hun- 
dreds of thousands of beautiful white fir trees 
in Washington and Oregon. It’s a pathetic 
sight. 

But we have hope of a solution. Foresters 
have found a special fly in Czechoslovakia 
that feeds on these aphids. They’ve rushed 
them over and set them to work in our woods, 
Results have been most encouraging. 


The forester must know repellents for de- 
fending forests against animal damage. He 
must know means of safeguarding forests 
against the hazards of wind and snow. Most 





of all, he must know methods for preventing 
forest fires, and for fighting them if those 
grim hoi rors get going. 


The Need for Foresters 


The demand for qualified foresters is some- 
thing startling. They number 17, 000 already, 
and it’s not enough. The forty colleges of 
forestry graduated 1,470 young men last year, 
and more jobs were available than were peo- 
ple to fill them. Approximately 5,000 foresters 
are employed by the U.S. Forest Service to 
work the national forests, manage forest 
ranges, and supervise recreational facilities. 
More foresters are hired by the National 
Park Service and other federal agencies. 


About 2,000 foresters are employed by 
states, counties and municipalities to run 
public-owned forests, direct fire control op- 
erations, and assist small owners who cannot 
afford foresters of their own. 


Then there are the 9,000 or so foresters in 
private industry. They can be found in every 
part of the country, growing trees and profits. 
Because of the nature of their employment, 
their duties tend to be more varied than are 
those of government men. 


Some 200 foresters have set up as private 
consultants, and most are doing very well. 
Eight hundred are engaged in college teaching. 


Opportunities for promotion are excellent 
in all fields. In government service, one goes 
from timber cruiser to district forest ranger 
and on up to be chief of forestry for a state 
or the federal government. 


In industry, within ten years one can be a 
branch forester and have personal charge of 
500,000 acres. From there the next step is 
managing forester with responsibility for 
millions of acres. 


Forestry can also be a stepping stone to 
advancement in other lines, such as sales, 
public relations, administration, education. 


The pay? It is not as high in the early years 
as it is in some other professions. However, 
it should be adequate, especially when it is 
recognized that young foresters are usually 
stationed in small towns. 


In the U.S. Forest Service, the salaries go 
from $4,490 to $17,500. State salaries gener- 
ally begin a little above the federal. 


A forester who goes into industry can an- 
ticipate $4,200 to $5,400 to commence. Re- 
search men with graduate degrees will do 
better; they'll begin at $6,000 to $7,500. 
Later on, if they’re of outstanding calibre, 
industrial foresters may draw $15,000 to 
$20,000. Successful private consultants can 
earn more. 

Special Rewards 

But the attraction of forestry is not money. 
It is the beauty, physical and spiritual, of the 
outdoors. It is the pleasure of working with 
living things, and the thrill of growing ma- 
jestic trees that may last for generations. It is 
the clean, vigorous healthy life. Look at any 
old-time forester. You'll be amazed at his 
youthful vigor. 


It is the chance to travel. “I never dreamed 
I'd be seeing so much of the world,” a young 
forester wrote me. He’d been working in India 
and now he was en route to Brazil. 


It is the superb sense of comradeship that 
comes from serving with other dedicated men. 


There is a darker side to the coin, of course. 
The work can be hard, dirty, cold, wet, ex- 
hausting. And dangerous. The hours are long 
and irregular. A forester is frequently away 
from home for days on end 

It can be very trying on his family. The 
wife of a forester I know gave birth to two 


This forester, dressed in protective clothing, 
is evaluating an insecticide. Through suc 
research, foresters find better ways to con- 
tro! tree diseases and insect damage. 


children in the past seven years, and her hus- 
band could not be with her in either case, He 
was off fighting fires. 


a didn’t blame him,” the poor woman 
said, “but I sure missed him.’ 


Living in a small town, miles from any- 
where, with limited recreational facilities, 
can be very hard, too. So is the constant 
shifting from one post to another. 


__ The question arises as to how you can tell 
if you have the makings of a future forester. 


You should have a deep love for nature and 
the outdoors. You should have a strong phy- 
sique and enjoy roughing it. You should be 
the sort of a lad who keeps his head in emer- 
gencies. 


I’m thinking here of a forester who was 
ringed in by a raging forest fire. He didn't 
panic. He buried himself in the ground until 
the fire passed overhead, and escaped un- 
scathed. 


Certainly, each prospective forester must 
have a generous stock of patience and opti- 
mism. He should be able to get along with 
people, and express himself well on his feet. 
He’ll be doing a lot of public speaking to 
conservation groups. He must be a keen stu- 
dent, especially in the sciences. 





DID YOU KNOW... 


. foresters are the key men ‘n one of 
the nation’s largest industries—timber 
products? 


. a forester’s opportunities for promo- 
tion are excellent, and, with experi- 
ence, his pay can be very substantial? 


. forestry colleges graduated nearly 
1,500 men last year, yet the number of 
jobs available was much larger? 











College Essential 

At least a four year college course is now re- 
quired to become a forester. Anyone planning 
such a career would be wise to study as much 
mathematics and English in high school as 
possible. Not long ago, the University of 
Washington conducted a survey to see why 
some forestry students failed to graduate. 


In almost every instance, it was due to in- 
adequate preparation in mathematics and 
English. 

Does this profession have room for women? 
A few, perhaps, in the research laboratories. 
In the main, it’s a man’s job. Over the course 
of the past "fifty years, many girls have en- 
rolled in the University of Washington’s 


As part of his iekeadits management of 
forests, the forester must supervise the cut- 
ting of timber so as to make the most effli- 
cient use of these important resources. 


College of Forestry. Only two ever succeeded 
in graduating. Neither is still practicing 
forestry. 

They have done the next best thing. They 
married foresters 


Booklets Available on Other Careers 


This article on a Career as a Forester is one 
of a contis.ing series on career opportunities 
for young mer and women. Each is available in 
booklet form and will be sent to you on request. 
You'll also find additional help in our free 
booklet, “Planning a College Education.” 
Check booklet you want below, and mail cou- 
pon today. 
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Too Young to Vote? 


In this election year, the question is being raised again 
whether the voting age should be lowered to 18 


EARLY EVERYBODY in Palo Alto, 

California (pop. 48,000) knows the 
amazing story of young Steve Allen. At 
the age of 10, Steve built his first color 
TV set. Later he started a TV repair 
service, using a bicycle to make his 
calls. Within a few years he saved 
$4,000 and set up his own electronics 
company. Soon he had 12 employees 
and a busy, fast-growing plant. 

Today Steve is a respected and pros- 
perous young businessman in his com- 
munity. But come November 8, he will 
be barred from voting in the Presiden- 
tial elections. For under the laws of 
California (and 47 other states), 18- 
year-old Steve is—too young to vote. 

Only in Georgia and Kentucky will 
18-year-olds be permitted to vote in this 
election year. Alaska has set its mini- 
mum voting age at 19. Hawaii will per- 
mit 20-year-olds to vote. But in every 
other state in the Union, citizens under 
21 will be barred from participating in 
the “Great Decision.” 

Is it fair? Some Americans have de- 
clared it to be a gross injustice, a relic 
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of the past that must be abolished. 
Others, however, assert that any change 
in the voting laws could undermine our 
American democracy. 


PENDING PROPOSALS 


In recent years, the legislatures of 
four states—Connecticut, Illinois, Ohio, 
and South Dakota—have been asked to 
lower the voting age to 18. So far, these 
efforts have met with no success. 

From time to time, proposals have 
ilso been made in Congress to change 
the voting laws on a nation-wide scale. 
Under the U.S. Constitution, # is up to 
the individual states to fix the minimum 
voting age. But an amendment to the 
Constitution could empower the Federal 
Government to lower the voting age in 
all states. 

In 1954 President Eisenhower asked 
Congress to do just that. “If a man is 
old enough to fight,” said the President, 
“he is old enough to vote.” For years, 
citizens between the ages of 18 and 2] 
have been summoned to defend America 
in time of peril. Millions have been in- 
ducted into the Armed Forces to man 
Uncle Sam’s far-flung military bases 
overseas. At a moment'’s notice they may 
be called upon to fight for their country. 
Surely, the President argued, these men 
have a right to “participate in the po- 
litical process that produces the fateful 
summons.” 


Congress rejected the President's pro- 
posal. But during the past six years the 
issue has been far from dead. In the ex- 
citement of each election year it is re- 
vived with new intensity. And 1960s 
no exception. 

“Old enough to fight—old enough to 
vote” continues to be a key argument 
among those who favor lowering the 
voting age to 18. But it is not the only 
reason advanced. Another is that teen- 
agers are now better qualified to vote 
than ever before in our nation’s history. 
Education for citizenship, it is pointed 
out, has never been more widespread. 
Virtually every high school offers classes 
in civics and government. Students fol- 
low political discussions on TV and 
radio. And with such classroom publi- 
cations as Scholastic Magazines, they 
can keep abreast of the latest develop- 
ments in national and world affairs. 

“Today's 18-year-olds,” says Governor 
William G. Stratton of Illinois, “are 
better equipped educationally and have 
a keener understanding of the problems 
confronting our nation than any previ 
ous generation.” 

Others believe that teen-age voters 
could make a major contribution to our 
Government today. “We need the can- 
dor and idealism of youth,” says Ellis G. 
Arnall, who was governor of Georgia 
when that state granted 18-year-olds 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Herblock in The Washington Post 


“What Happened to That Old Peace Pipe?’ 


1. UNDERSTANDING A CARTOON 


Fill in the information, based on the cartoon and 


what you read in the Unit: 


1. The “Indian” in the cartoon is 


2. The hammer and sickle on the “Indian’s” arm is 
the symbol for 
38. The mountain in the background sta nds for the 





4. The man carrying luggage represents 


5. The new spaper i in which the cartoon first appe: ared 


is at PREY 





. WHEN DID IT HAPPEN? 


Write the numbers 1-5 to indicate the correct order 
in which the following took place: 


—_ Truman Doctrine 

—. Yalta agreement 

—. Berlin blockade 

__ U-2 incident 

_.. Outbreak of the Korean War 


iil, KNOW YOUR FACTS 


Fill in the information: 
1. Who has the power to declare war in the U.S.? 


- Wh: .t is the name > of the organization “which links 
- U.S. with 14 other nations in a defense alliance? 


8. Name the Big Three western democracies. 


4. What is the term used to describe countries under 


Soviet Russia’s domination? x 
5. Which country is the leading Communist power 


in Asia (other than the U.S.S.R.)? __-_—— 
6. Who is the Communist leader who defied Stalin 





and continues to head a Communist state? a 
7. Pakistan and Iran are two of the four members 
of the Central Treaty Organization. Name the other two. 





8. Name the country which once ruled lands now 
known as North Viet Nam and South Viet Nam. 


9. Ww hic h country has orbited the most satellites since 


1957? ihiiiees 
10. Name the countries that occupy Berlin. 








11. Name the two men who are said to have created 





the “spirit of Camp David.” 
12. Who said: “We shall continue to exercise our 
right of peaceful passage to and from West Berlin”? 





18. In what Latin American country has Soviet 
Russia made the greatest gains in the past year? 


14. Which of the ‘following countries does not share 
a common border with the U.S.S.R.: Poland, Rumania, 


Turkey, Yugoslavia? 
15. A major target of totalitarianism off the coast of 





Communist China is 


IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 
1. How did the U.S. help the war-devastated nations 


of Western Europe to resist communism? 





. How mig zht C ommunist China be a possible threat 


to ‘ae U.S.S.R.? 








If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 4 points for each 
item in Questions I, II, and Ill. Total, 100. 





It’s the greatest! 


Zenith’s new smaller pocket radio has the 
biggest tone ever in any radio of its size! 


Biggest speaker ever in a radio so small! 
ticher, fuller tone at all volume levels. 
Zenith’s own Wavemagnet® antenna 
receives signals strong and clear. Uses ordi- 
nary penlite batteries. Choice of “5 smart 
campus colors: charcoal, beige, white, yel- 
low or green. The all-transistor Zenette,® 
Model Royal 100, only $39.95*. 

A. Wake up to music on this all-new 
Zenith clock radio! Snooz-Alarmf timer lets 
you cat nap without oversleeping—calls you 
up to 5 times after you shut off alarm! 
Sleep Switch turns radio off : penny ally. 
distance AM radio, AC only. In 
charcoal, yellow or Bing The Noc- 


Model C519, $39.95*. 


Long 
white, 
turne, 


B. All-new Zenith AC/DC table radio— 
only $19.95*! Enjoy long distance recep- 
tion, big tone, in this beautifully styled 
Zenith quality radio. Large, easy-grip tun- 
ing control. Zenith Wavemagnet antenna. 
In four popular colors: Cerulean blue,Tango 
pink, French beige or white. The Tango, 
Model F508. 

C. New Deluxe Zenith portable Stereo! 
Sets up in seconds! Detachable, front- 
mounted remote speaker can be placed up 
to 15 feet from unit. 4-speed automatic 
changer. 2 Zenith quality speakers, full 
rich stereo sound. Slim luggage styling in 
brown and off-white. Easy to carry. The 
Bolero, Model FPS50, $99.95*. 
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The Royalty of television 

delity instruments, phonographs, rac 
aids. 42 years of leadership in radion 
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Skin Specialists Explain How Clearasil Medication 





to Clear Th 


AT you see is only the top of 

a pimple. The real trouble is 
inside, because a pimple is actu- 
ally a clogged, inflamed pore. That 
is why Skin Specialists agree that 
the vital medical action you need 
for truly effective treatment, is 
the Clearasil action which brings 
the medication down inside pimples 
... where antiseptic and drying ac- 
tions are needed to clear them fast. 


How Clearasil works to 
clear blemishes fast 


1. Gets inside blemishes. 
‘Keratolytic’ action dis- 
solves affected pimple cap 
so clogged pore can clear 
quickly, pc an Bo medica- 
tions can get down inside. 
No other type medication 
provides this vital action. 


2. Stops bacteria. Anti- 
septic action penetrates to 
any lower infection, stops 
growth of bacteria that can 
cause and spread pimples. 
Relieves inflammation. En- 
courages quick growth of 
healthy, smooth skin. 


3. ‘Starves’ blemishes 
Oil-absorbing action works 
to dry up pimples fast and 
remove the excess oil that 
can clog pores and ‘feed’ 
pimples. Helps prevent new 
outbreak, keep skin clear 


SKIN-COLORED. ». 
Hides Blemishes While It Works 


CLEARASIL ends embarrassment of pim- 
ples instantly while it works fast to clear 
them up. It is greaseless, stainless, pleas- 
ant to use. 

Floats out blackheads. CLEARASIL softens 
and loosens blackheads, so they ‘float’ 
out with normal washing. Guaranteed 
to work for you or money back. In tube 
69¢ and 98¢. Long-lasting lotion squeeze 
bottle, $1.25 (no fed. tax). At all drug 
counters. 


:a 
JUDY SULLIVAN, Student, School 
of Nursing, Cambridge, Mass., says: 
“I cried when I saw those pimples on 
my face. I'd been asked to the Mili- 
tary Ball and I was sure they'd never 
go away in time. A friend suggested 
Clearasil and it worked wonders! My 
skin was clear by the night of the 


dance!” 


Doctors’ tests prove Clearasil will 
work for you. In tests by Skin Spe- 
cialists on more than 300 patients, 
9 out of 10 cases of pimples were 
completely cleared up or definitely 
improved while using CLEARASIL. 
Guaranteed to work for you—or 
money back. 


SPECIAL OFFER NOW: For 
2 weeks’ supply of CLEARASIL, 
send name, address and 15¢ 
to Dept. TL-9 (for tube) or 
Dept. LM-9 (for lotion). 
CLEARASIL, 122 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
Expires 10/31/60. 
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Largest-selling because it really works 


>= 
‘Cearasil 
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Too Young to Vote? 


(Continued from page 82) 


oa 6 | 
nsi rr em § eS the right to vote. Another former gov- 
ernor, Averell Harriman of New York, 


adds this observation: “Teen-age voters 

| would take a particular interest in gov- 
|ernment youth programs, on the local, 
| state, and national level.” Consequently, 
| says Mr. Harriman, “the needs of youth 
would receive far more attention than 
| they have so far.” 


WHAT EVERY READER KNOWS 


In addition, it is pointed out that to- 
| day’s young Americans already are as- 
| suming many of the obligations of citi- 

zenship. As readers of World Week's 
“Good Citizens at Work” series know, 
| teen-agers are playing an active role in 
| public service. Is the local Red Cross 
| Chapter planning a fund-raising drive? 
Does a local hospital need more nurses’ 
| aides? The community can always count 
lon its junior citizens to pitch in and 
help. Isn’t it unreasonable to deny these 
young Americans the right to vote, 
merely because they have not attained 
| the “magic age” of 21? 

Some 800,000 teen-agers now have 
| year-round jobs and another 4,000,000 
| work during the summer. Like other 

citizens, they pay taxes on their income. 
Shouldn’t they have some voice in the 
government that imposes these taxes on 
them? 
Moreover, in many states, the law 
| now permits 18-year-olds to marry. As 
la matter of fact, government statistics 
| show that one out of every three girls— 
| 18 and 19 years old—is now married. 
| Shouldn’t these young newlyweds have 
| a vdice in public decisions which affect 
their homes and families? 

Today, throughout the world, young 
people are playing an increasingly im- 
portant role in the life of their countries. 

| Seven of our sister republics in Latin 
America already have granted 18-year 
olds the right to vote. Isn’t it about time 
| that we in the United States did the 


| same? 

| Not at all, reply many Americans 
They warn that if 18-year-olds are 

| granted the right to vote, the results 

could be harmful—if not downright dis- 

| astrous—for our country. Lets examine 

| their arguments. 

First of all, they say, it is just not 
true that because a man is old enough 
| to fight, he is old enough to vote. Ser- 
| vicemen in the Armed Forces are usual- 
| ly told what to do and when to do it- 

at least when they are 18-year-olds. It 
is part of military discipline to obey 
orders without question. But a voter is 
expected to question political argu- 
ments and reach his own conclusions. 
There’s a basic difference between these 
two patterns of behavior. 





Admittedly, today’s teen-agers re- 
ceive a more thorough education in cit- 
izenship than any previous generation. 
But, at 18, do they have the experience 
needed to decide on questions of na- 
tional and world importance? 

“The more a man knows,” says former 
President Harry Truman, “the more in- 
telligently he can vote. I do rot think 
he has that knowledge at 18. Twenty- 
one is a better age. Twenty-four would 
be still better.” 

Others fear that young people may 
be swayed by the rosy promises of a 
demagogue. Inexperienced in the ways 
of the world, they are his natural prey. 
Besides, teen-agers are allegedly prone 
to “hero worship.” At 15 they may idol- 
ize a movie star or rock 'n’ roll singer. 
At 18-they might give their vote to a 
very glamorous but unscrupulous candi- 
date. 

“It is significant,” says Congressman 
Emanuel Celler (Dem., New York), 
“that Hitler and Mussolini lowered the 
voting age to help create their dictator- 
ships.” And from Stalin to Mao Tse- 
tung, other modern tyrants have risen 
to power with the help of misguided 
youths. 

If we look abroad we find that eight 
»f the 17 countries that permit 18-year- 
olds to vote are Communist dictatorships 

where elections have little meaning. 
On the other hand, at least 30 free na- 
tions of the world have set their mini- 
mum voting age at 21. Democracy can 
only work if it is supported by an in- 
telligent, responsible electorate. Let us 
not, say many Americans, grant the 
right to vote to the immature and the 
politically inexperienced. 

This year only a small percentage of 


America’s 18-year-olds will vote. Never- | 


theless, many of them will play an ac- 


tive role in the campaign from now | 
until November 8. They will distribute | 


eJection literature, act as aides at poll- 
img stations, and baby-sit for voters on 
Election Day. In 1960, as in past elec- 

n years, they will help get out the 


te 


What about the future? Will 18-year- | 
ds be able to vote in the Congressional | 


} 


elections of 1962. or in the next Presi- 


lential election, four years hence? 


ACCENT ON YOUTH 

Some teen-agers are cautiously opti- 
nistic. As one New York City high 
school senior told World Week, “Jack 
Kennedy is only 43 and Dick Nixon is 
47. It looks as if our Presidential candi- 
dates are getting younger.” Then he 
added, with a smile, “Maybe our voters 
will be getting younger, too.” 

Would YOU like to see the voting age 
in your state lowered to 18? Write and 
let us know your views. The best letters 
will be published in our Letters to the 
Editor column, Say What You Please! 








32 POINT 
CHOICE! 
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ELECTED! 


By a landslide . . . the new Esterbrook “101” Fountain Pen! Now, 
a different type of cartridge pen. It carries 2 cartridges in the barrel 
—one is a spare, so there’s no need to run out of ink. 


32 points in its favor! Every point custom-fitted to a different 
handwriting personality. Choose your personality ...choose your 
pen point . . . choice of 32 pen points in all! 

Bound to move to the front of the class with its smart styling 
and good looks —plus— your choice of 5 smart colors. Red, green, 
blue, gray and black. Squeeze-fill available, too! 

$1.95 is the low price of the Esterbrook “101” Renew Point 
Fountain Pen . . . so there’s no opposition to the fountain pen 
budget this year! Get on the Esterbrook bandwagon . . . pick your 
pen and pen point now! 


- 1.95 
Other Esterbrook 
pens slightly higher 


*T.M. The Esterbrook Pen Co. 











THERE'S A POINT CHOICE OF 32-—ONE IS CUSTOM-FITTED FOR YOU! 
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man so odor-free 


a bloodhound 


couldn’t find him! 


&TRIG’s the new deodorant 
designed especially for men! 
4TRIG checks odor up to 27 iS 
hours, perspiration ali day! 

& TRIG protection bui'ds for 
hours after you roll it on. 
That’s staying power! 

TRIG has a clean smell! and 

a neat roll-on applicator. 
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BY BRISTOL-MYERS, MAKERS OF . 
BUFFERIN®, VITALIS®, IPANA® 


| will pay $10. Entries must 


| grade. 
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Election 1960 


By David Freedman, Benjamin Franklin High School, New Orleans, La. 


*® Starred words refer to political personalities in the present election campaign 
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Students ore invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
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include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 





separate sheets, design 
with answers filled in, 
and statement by student 
thet the puzzle is orig- 
inal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
Address Puzzle 











Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Answers to this puzzle 
in next week's issue 
















































































First name of Democratic 
for Vice-President. 


He’s the governor of New Jersey 


You need it to row a boat 
Important to a golf game. 
There’s lots of this at the. beach 


Arnold Palmer is a = g 


abbr. ). 

Native of Saudi Arabia. 
Fasten together. 

Governor of California 

Keats’ “ to a Greciar 
Editor (abbr.) 
Female sheep 
‘Is there a 
abbr. ) 

“The A and the Pendu 
by Edgar Allan Poe, 

% Man Out.” 

Home state of No. 1 Across 

Ho ne state of GC »P Preside it 
didate (abbr. ) 

Or not 

You can get one from the 
You and me. 


summel! 


Ter 


in the ouse 


J. Edgar Hoover is its chief (abb 


(abbr. ) 
(slang). 


‘ Stuart Symington is Senator fro 
| 


Loater 


Democratic Presidential candidate 


(first name and middle initial) 
}. Spoil or disfigure. 
. Send out or throw off. 
Very long period of geological! 
Divide or separate. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt's first Adminis- 
tration was called the “__. Deal.” 


I have, he —_ 

Delicate or soft 
«Rockefeller, Governor 
New York 


yf 


candidate 


») 


Hill, Senator from Alabama 
but the lonely heart.” 

Father (slang). 

Either. 

Electronics Technician (abbr.). 

¥ ___., Verily!” 

He fiddled while Rome burned 

First name of Kennedy's campaign 


manager 


Top of head. 


4. “Now is the time for all good men to 


. “The 


come to the of their party.’ 
Before ( prefix). 

Be in debt. 

Put two and two together. 
Republican Presidential candidate 
Former candidate Stevenson. 

_____ is mightier than the 
sword.” 

Black and stic ky 

Horse feed. 


Loud noise. 


33. He lost major primaries to Kennedy 


eo £5: 


SON a ae 


42. 
°44, 


°46. 
48. 
50. 
52. 


53 


(first name). 

Dislike intensely 

Republican national chairman, also a 
Senator from Kentucky. 

of two plus two 
? 

Small hotel. 

Third month ( abbr.) 

Sen. Humphrey is from ———___ 
(abbr. ). 

Sen. Kennedy’s home state (abbr.). 
Baseball player Williams. 
Good friend. 

Us. 

Not she 





Each fall brings dozens of new TV 
shows, all of them planned to give you 
pleasure. Some will succeed, some will 
fail. Take a look at this list of upcoming 
shows. and see whether you can predict 
which ones will be the hits of "60-61. 


> Comedies. The big trend is to com- 
edy—there’ll be more new comedy shows 
had for several years. But 
it’s a lean year for comedians; Milton 
Berle is the only real one who'll have a 
and he'll just be MCing 
NBC’s Jackpot Bowling series. The 
other new shows will be “situation com- 
edies.” On NBC you'll see Peter Lind 
Hayes and Mary Healy in Peter Loves 
Mary, about a show-business married 
couple and their problems. In ABC’s 
My Three Sons, the long-time movie 
Fred MacMurray will appear 
in his first TV series, as°a widower 
struggling to bring up three boys. The 
Andy Griffith Show, on CBS, will fea- 
ture the comedian as a_ small-town 
sheriff - editor - undertaker-mayor. Tab 
Hunter will star in NBC’s Bachelor-at- 
Large. Two unusual shows are ABC’s 
The Flintstones. an animated cartoon 
dults (and any children who 
vant to watch) about a pre-historic 
CBS’s snooping show, Can- 
lid Camera, with Eddie Albert and 


Dorothy Collins as chief snoopers. 


than we've 


new show, 


favorite 


eries fo! 


] 
ramuly ind 


> Adventure and Western. Outlaws, on 
NBC. will feature true stories of West- 
ern bad men. Klondike, alse on NBC, 
will tell the adventures of four pros- 
pectors for gold in the Yukon. ABC’s 
Hong Kong will use the Chinese city as 
1 background for adventure yarns. CBS’ 
Route 66 will follow two men who work 
their way across modern America, to 
see what trouble they can stir up. NBC’s 
The-Iron Horseman will tell of the early 
days of railroading. 


> Drama. The chief addition to the TV 
dramatic schedule is the new Shirley 
Temple Show, 
Other new additions are CBS’ The Wit- 
ness, in which a “Committee of Inquiry” 
will investigate famous criminals of the 
past; ABC’s National Velvet, the story 
of a young girl and her steeplechase 
horse; and The Barbarians, on NBC, 
with Jack Palance starring in stories 
from the days of ancient Rome and 
Carthage. Under a new policy, the GE 
Theatre, an old stand-by on CBS, will 
use works of famous writers, among 
them William Faulkner, Budd Schul- 
berg, Jessamyn West, and William Inge. 


> News and Public Service. A signifi- 
cant development in this important cate- 
gory is ABC’s plan (still tentative) to 
do a series of documentary dramas based 
on Sir Winston Churchill’s memoirs of 
World War II. CBS’ Tomorrow will 
show how science and technology will 
affect our future. One of NBC’s major 
projects in this area is The World of —, 
the — standing for a different famous 
person each program. Expedition! will 
take you to remote parts of the world 
each week via ABC. Omnibus will prob- 
ably return to NBC on Sunday after- 
noons, with the same format as before 
and Alistair Cooke again as host. 


39 


> Specials. Here are some that are 
already in the works: “The Debbie 
Reynolds Special,” on ABC. Julius Cae- 
sar, on CBS: a modern version of Shake- 
speare’s play, adapted and directed by 
Orson Welles. Macbeth, on NBC: a 
Hallmark Hall of Fame offering, star- 
ring Maurice Evans and_ Judith Ander- 
son. “Brigham Young,” on NBC: the 
world premiere of an opera by a young 
American composer, Leonard Kastle. 
“Million Dollar Incident,” on CBS: a 
play starring Jackie Gleason. 

Well, subject to change, of course, 
that’s the TV view from here. How does 
it look to you? —Dick KLEINER 





on Sundays over NBC. | 





Combination Offer! 


Instant 
Shave 


/ 
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WITH 8 IMPORTED : 

\ 


SWEDISH STEEL BLADES ‘ 


cousate Jnstant Shave (sme 
SCHICK SAFETY RAZOR ("m2") 


Instant 
Shai f 
gy 
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irritation- save money, too! 
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This combination offer also available in tubes 
Colgate’s Lather .....77¢ 
Colgate’s Brushless ..73¢ 


NOW! shave your 
tender zone without 
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Can‘t Fool Her 

An old lady checking into a hotel 
complained to the bellboy who was car- 
rying her luggage. “I refuse to take a 
tiny room like this with no windows 
and no bed and not even a telephone in 
it! You can’t treat me like a fool just 
because I don’t travel much. I’m going 
to complain to the manager immedi- 
ately.” 

“Madam,” the bellboy said, 
your room. This is the ele ovator. 
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5 ingline 


stapler 


no bigger 
than a pack 


“thi s isn’t 





including 1000 Staples 


A do-it-yourself kit in the palm of 
your hand! Unconditionally guar- 
anteed, Tot makes book covers, 
fastens papers, does arts and 
crafts work, mends, tacks...no end 
of uses! Buy it at your stationery 
or variety store. 


Swingline Cub stapler,$1.29 


Swingline: inc 


Long Island City, New York, N.Y. 





ii“ Tops, don’t miss, i“i“Good. 
ii Fair. Save your money. 
iA “INHERIT THE WIND (United 
Artists. Produced and directed by 

Stanley Kramer.) 


Stanley Kramer, who made such 
thought-provokers as On the Beach and 
The Defiant Ones, has come up with 
another first-rate drama. Inherit the 
Wind is based on the stage play by 
Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee, 
which was based on the records of the 
Scopes trial. In this famous trial, which 
took place in 1925 in Dayton, ‘Tennes- 
see, a schoolteacher was accused of 
teaching the theory of evolution, in 
violation of a state law; opposing each 
other in the case were two legal giants 
of the time, William Jennings Bryan 
and Clarence Darrow. In the movie 
Dick York plays the teacher. His fi- 
ancée (Donna Anderson), the daughter: 
of a Fundamentalist minister, tries to 
persuade the teacher to recant when 
she learns that Matthew Harrison Brady 
(based on Bryan), the great political 
orator, champion of Fundamentalism, 
and thrice-defeated candidate for Presi- 
dent, is going to prosecute the case. 
But things pick up for the young teach- 
er when one of America’s leading law- 
yers, the agnostic Henry Drummond 
(based on Darrow), agrees to defend 
him. The courtroom proceedings are 
made doubly exciting by the magnifi- 
cent performances of Spencer Tracy 
and Fredric March as the two opposing 
lawyers. 

Skillfully underplaying the role of 
the canny Darrow, Tracy is seemingly 
quiet and relaxed as he sets the trap 
for his opponent. If March seems to 
give a better performance, it is because 
the Bryan role is more‘flamboyant. The 
script’s dialogue is brilliant, and these 


two actors make the most of it. They 
are supported by a fine cast that in- 
cludes Florence Eldridge as Brady's 
wife, Gene Kelly as a cynical reporter, 
and Harry Morgan as the judge. 

Although by ne means giving the 
final word on the Darwinian theory, the 
courtroom scenes are somewhat biased 
in stressing the superiority of reason 
over faith, and they omit any discussion 
of the philosophical origin of man. But 
the film’s purpose is not to settle Dar- 
win or theology—it is a plea for a 
man’s right to make his own judgments. 
And as such, it is an outstanding movie 
in the best American tradition. 


1“ “THE FLUTE AND THE ARROW 
(Janus Films. Produced, directed and 
photographed by Arne Sucksdorff.) 


Beautifully photographed in Bastar, 
India, this fine semi-documentary deals 
with the Murias, a primitive tribe with 
strict taboos and high standards. In its 
depiction of a thrilling leopard hunt, 
the film uses many symbols, particular- 
ly that of the flute representing tender- 
ness and love, and that of the bow and 
arrow representing the fight against 
predatory animals. But the focus is on 
one hunter, Ginju, a brave young man 
who is banished by the tribe because 
his woman is a Hindu; it is Ginju who 
kills the leopard, the symbol of evil. 
Don’t miss this extraordinary film, 

—Pamir T. Hartunc 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Musical—(M); Docu 


Drama—(D) Comedy—(C); 
Western—(W) 


mentary—(Y); Animated Cartoon—(A); 
“Pollyanna (D); Gallant Hours (D); 
Bells Are Ringing (M); Masters of the 
Congo Jungle (Y). 


“i"Time Machine (D); Song Without 
End (D); Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 
(D); Mountain Road (D); Flame Over 
India (D); Sergeant Rutledge (D); Unfor- 
given (D). 

Last Days of Pompeii (D); Lost World 
(D); Ice Palace (D). 


Cossacks (D); Circus of Horrors (D); 
Prisoner of the Volga (D). 


Spencer Tracy, Fredric March, and Harry Morgan in Inherit the Wind. 
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(And Cash Prizes, Too) 
in 
WORLD WEEK’S 


“Hall of Fame Contest” 


OW well do you know Ameri- 

can history? Would you like 
to match your knowledge with 
that of other teen-agers across 
the nation? 

Now’s the time to put on your 
thinking caps and join in the 
competition. There are cash 
prizes for winners—and fun for 
all. 

Just send us a letter (of not 
more than 200 words) stating 
who YOU think should be in the 
Hall of Fame for Great Ameri- 
cans. Tell us—in your own words 
—the reasons for your choice. 
And be sure to include not only 
your name and home address, 
but also the name of your school. 

The best letters will be pub- 
lished in Say What You Please, 
our Letters to the Editor column. 
If your letter is chosen, World 
Week will send you a $5 cash 
award. 

You can pick any Great Ameri- 
can—man or woman, native-born 
or naturalized. There are only 
two qualifications. Your candi- 
date must have been dead for 
25 years or more. And he must 
not be one of the Great Ameri- 
cans already in the Hall of Fame. 
(See list in any standard alma- 
nac. ) 

The contest is open to all stu- 
dents in Grades 7 through 12 in 
any public, private, or parochial 
school in the United States and 
its possessions. 

Address all letters to: Editor, 
World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


There’s Fun for All 


SHULTON 


Makes your haircut fit your head! 


No matter how you like your hair cut—you'll look better 
when you use Short Cut. This new, non-greasy hair groom 
adds body to the hair fibers, makes your haircut fit your 
head. Keeps hair neat all day—and helps condition your 
scalp into the bargain. Takes about 2 seconds a day, costs 
a fast .50 plus tox 


ld Spice SHORT CUT: 


HAIR GROOM 














ul s MACGREGOR-NFL 
uct ] YOUTH GRID EQUIPMENT 
Think of it! You can wear an honest-to-pro 


football uniform, tailored after the ones 


worn by your favorite NFL team or player! 
What a way to start this season! 
MacGregor, tailors to big leaguers in all 
sports for years, has a terrific set, en- 
dorsed and approved by the National Foot- 


ball League, for young gridders. Every NFL 
team is represented; you can get the uni- 
form of your favorite, detailed right down 
to helmet stripes. An attractive gift box 
makes it perfect giving at any time. 
And MacGregor hasn't forgotten the big- 
er kids. Complete uniforms—helmet with 
ace guard, shoulder pads, jersey and 
pants — of playable equipment, approved 
by the NFL, are available. Two big-time 
styled footballs round out the assortment. 
See the MacGregor-NFL youth equipment 
at your woe 4 dealer's today. Suit up 
with the pros this season! 
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v 


Wit ipeqor 


The MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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When you play 
defense— 


Mle BILL GEORGE 


Defensive Captain of the 
Chicago Bears, Says: 


TIP NO. 1: Cover your own area first. 
Don’t leave it until you see the ball 


TIP NO. 2: Watch the offensive guards. 
When they both pull out, they usually 
lead a sweep around end. 


TIP NO. 3: In tackling, get your head 
in front of the runner. Drive through 
him—with your shoulders, where you're 
best protected. Another thing about 

rotection. In this game, you need a 
iret-eate athletic supporter. To me, 
that means Bike. 


PAAAAAAAAAAAAADAAA AAAI 


In every major sport, you’ll find a good 
supporter is essential. Bike supporters 
are designed with the aid of leading 
athletes and coaches. They support, 
a and last. That’s why more ath- 
tes wear Bike than any other brand. 


Sold at all sporting goods dealers 





WALLET 
y PHOTOS 





phot or 
with ‘$1.00 for 25 Seommbone> 
wallet photos. Each 21x34 
inch photo is made on U 
weight, silk 
poper. We pay postage 
and return original. 
back guarantee. 60 for 
$2.00; 100 for $3.00 
BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 
Dept. 27 
Green Bay, Wis. 





How To Speed Your Mail 
To the Correct Address 


Use the postal delivery zone number 
Include your return address 


Make sure the delivery address is correct 
AND 


MAIL EARLY IN THE DAY 
IT’S THE BETTER WAY 





SEE THE WONDERS OF SPACE! 
FREE Si. Ge 
CATALOG 
ER | OPTICAL, SCIENCE, MATH BUYS 


with ¢ 


¥ Tt 


“ls SAVE UP 10 50% 


"Write for FREE Giant Catalog ER. 
Edmund Scientific Co., Barrington 10, New Jersey 








Nightsounds. One of America’s better 
young pianists, Joe Bushkin, has com 
bined his talents with Kenyon Hopkins 
(who composed the scores for such 
movies as 12 Angry Men and Baby 
Doll) for a dise of sophisticated jazz 
featuring piano and small orchestra 
(Capitol T983). The twelve 
(While We're Young, A Foggy Day, 
Love Me or Leave Me, etc.) are played 
with a respect for their melody and a 
knowledgeable modern beat—a neat trick 
not always so deftly carried off by 
other performers. 


standards 


Young at Heart. Anyone who’s hosted 
1 dance party needs no introduction to 
the usefulness of some of Ray Conniff’s 
earlier discs. Now the Conniff 
and orchestra have come up with a new 
LP set called Young at Heart (Colum- 
bia CL 1489), perfect for either danc- 
ing or listening. The beat’s big, the 
singing crisp, and the recorded sound 
bright. The twelve selections vary from 
romantic (I’m in the Mood for Love) 
to bouncy (I'll See You in My Dreams). 
Companioned by a cha-cha or me- 
ringue disc, this should fit well into any 
good dance party. 


Singers 


Chamber Rhapsody. Those who know 
Georges Enesco (1881-1955) only 
through his popular Roumanian Rhap- 
sodies always seem surprised—but de- 
lighted—to discover that he was a seri- 
ous composer of considerable quality. 
About ten years ago, a first recording 
of his unabashedly romantic Octet for 
Strings (conducted by the composer) 
attracted a mild flurry of admiration 
among critics and music-lovers—and 
then seemed to be forgotten again 

Now a new recording of the Octet 
has appeared from behind the Iron 
Curtain, as part of Artia Records’ “Cul- 
tural Exchange” program with Eastern 
European record manufacturers. The 
sound is not as “hi fi” as today’s U. S. 
standard, but the performance by the 
String Ensemble of the Rumanian State 
Symphony Orchestra under Constantin 
Silvestri is otherwise first-rate. If you're 
looking for a melodic, multicolored 
chamber work, we suggest you look 
into this one. 


The Moldau—and More! One of the 
most popular concert works ever to 
come out of central Europe is the de- 
scriptive “tone poem” about the great 
river Moldau, by the Czech composer 
Bedrich Smetana (1824-1884). From 
its flowing opening melody (as two 
bubbling streams form a brook in a 


mountainous village), through themes 
which trace the river's growth (mixed 
with the polkas of peasant weddings 
along its banks), on to a stirring climax 
as the river passes through the great 
city of Prague—here is a work whose 
appeal is immediate and infectious. 
Present LP catalogs list fourteen dif- 
ferent recordings of varying merit—but 
by far the best of the lot is the Parlia- 
(PLP-111), played by the 
Orchestra under 


ment version 
Czech Philharmonic 
Vaclav Talich. This is music Talich and 
his musicians obviously feel and love— 
and they play it with a sparkle and 
relish that none of the other recordings 
equals. 

Moreover, their recording also offers 
the complete cycle of six symphonic 
poems called Ma Vlast (or My Coun- 
try), of which The Moldau is just No. 
2. We think you'll find some of these 
other parts equally appealing, particu- 
larly From Bohemia’s Woods and 
Meadows and Sarka (about a Czech 
Amazon girl). Although the music fills 
two LP records, Parliament’s price of 
$1.98 per disc makes this a much bet- 
ter buy than other recordings which 
offer just The Moldau (plus a Slavonic 
dance or two) for $3.98. 


Georg Solti, who takes over new post 
as director of Los Angeles Philharmonic 
next month, leads new Wagnerian disc. 


Hi-Fi Blockbuster. If you have the 
high fidelity equipment to handle it, 
and like Wagnerian opera, we recom- 
mend London Records’ new release of 
“Highlights from Das Rheingold and 
Die Walkuere” (LL 5535). Georg Solti 
and the Vienna Philharmonic whip up 
a full-blooded performance of spacious, 
soaring sounds—and the vocal cast in- 
cludes such fine singers as George Lon- 
don, Kirsten Flagstad, and Otto Edel- 
mann. 

Only one excerpt (The Ride of the 
Valkyries) seems to fall short of its 
excitement potential—but this is more 
than made up for in the ear-splitting 
Forging of the Rainbow Bridge, and in 
the chilling hammer episode of the 
Descent to Nibelheim. And the way 
Solti handles the orchestral colors of 
the Magic Fire Scene is indeed magi- 
cal. —Roy HEMMING 





Facts of Life 


Texas oil tycoon to his wife: “I think 
the kids are old enough to know the 
facts of life. Let’s tell them. about 
Alaska.” 


Bennett Cerf, This Week 


Honest Abe 


No trait is more useful in life than 
the ability to laugh at our own defects, 
just as Lincoln was able to make fun 
of homeliness. Once during a debate 
Douglas accused him of being two- 
faced. Without hesitation Lincoln calm- 
ly replied, “I leave it to my audience— 
if I had two faces, would I be wearing 


this one?” 
Genera] Features Corporation 


Silent Sufferer 


To keep their patients’ minds off the 
procedures being carried on in their 
mouths, many dentists talk constantly 
while operating. A dentist in Columbia 
reports: “I was doing this once when 
I had a woman patient in my chair, 
when she sat up suddenly and said: 
‘Won't you please stop talking so I can 


concentrate on my pain?” 
Oral Hygiene 


Willing Recruit 


The football coach, dejected because 
his team is losing, looks down his bench 
of substitutes and yells: 

“All right, Jones, go in there and get 
ferocious.” 

Jones jumps up with a start and says: 
“Sure, coach, but what’s his number?” 


Wall Street Journal 


eccoocooeKrazy Kaption 


Seen 


“But | don’t want to watch Maverick. 
| only want to watch Peter Gunn.” 


English Brevity 


An English cub reporter, frequently 
reprimanded for relating too many de- 
tails and warned to be brief, turned in 
the following story: “A shooting affair 
occurred last night. Sir Percy Parsley, a 
guest at Lady Batten’s ball, complained 
of feeling ill, took a highball, his hat, 
his coat, his departure, no notice of his 
friends, a taxi, a pistol from his pocket, 
and finally his life. Nice chap. Regrets 


and all that sort of thing.” 
McCall Spirit 


51st State 


Hi: “What are you going to do over 
the holiday?” 

Fi: “My wife and I are going to 
hike.” 

Hi: “Surprising how popular that 
place has become. Everybody seems to 
be going there.” 


Lone Star Scanner 


Not So Dumb 


The classic story to survive the type- 
writer's early struggle is that of the 
mountaineer who returned a typewrit- 
ten letter he had received with the 
following indignant note: “You don’t 
need to print no letters for me. I kin 
read writin’.” 

Remington 


Salty Sea 
The beautiful but not too intelligent 
girl was on her first cruise. As she was 
standing on the deck a sailor passed by. 
“Oh, please,” said the girl, “where is 
the captain of this ship?” 
“He’s forward, Miss,” answered the 
sailor. 
“Oh, that’s all right,” she giggled. 


“After all, this is a pleasure trip.” 
Spotlight (So. Africa) 


Comforts of Home 


Prospective Roomer: “But you adver- 
tised a bedroom and sitting room. 
Where is the sitting room?” 


Landlady: “On the bed.” 


Home Folks 


College Knowledge 


The farm boy home from college for 
the weekend said at the breakfast table: 
“Dad, I got up at dawn just to see the 
sun rise.” 

“You couldn’t have picked a better 
time,” his dad replied. 


Santa Fe Magazine 


Domestic Crisis 


The harassed-looking housewife ap- 
proached the operator of a mobile X-ray 
unit. “I don’t need a chest X-ray,” she 
said timidly, “but the label has come 
off this can. Could you tell me if it’s 
spaghetti or baked beans?” 


Daily Mirror, London 








... hints from Cathy Palmer 


Roman bath—fall refresher course! The 
back-to-school bit — with its frazzling tensions 
of new classes, new teachers, new men, new 
everything —can try even the most saintly 
senior. For beautifying relaxation—as frankly 
lazy as any Roman senator ever sampled — 
we suggest the long, long tub session: A 
20-minute soaking (in which you stretch, 
yawn, make yourself limp) — followed by slow- 
motion sudsing and rinsing—then powdering 
with Cashmere Bouquet Talc. It soothes and 
silkens every inch of you more lastingly .. . 
more lovingly than costly cologne. Yet won't 
evaporate, won’t dry your skin. 


And for the girl who can’t wake up: this 
morning shower routine brings results for one 
sleepy head we know: Turn on the shower: 
Hard! Start with water that’s warm. Wind 
up with water that’s cool. Scrubbing all the 
while —to pep up circulation. Finish with a 
rub down —followed by a dry “shower” of 
Cashmere Bouquet Talc. It’s like a lasting 
veil of freshness. Leaves you feeling silken- 
smooth all over. Flower-fresh for hours on end. 
(And remember, would-be prom queens, only 
Cashmere Bouquet Talc has “the fragrance 
men love.” Heady, but not heavy!) 


Too late to shower? Sponge 
off with a tepid wash cloth. 
Then, a generous dusting of 
cool, silky Cashmere Bouquet 
Tale gives you “a new lease 
-g- on life.” Helps prevent painful 


3-88 ~ 8 chafing, too. 


Good Sport! Gym periods are fun . . . but 
they can put a damper on a gal’s sweetness. 
To insure your feminine freshness, keep a 
container of Cashmere Bouquet Talc in your 
locker to use after “phys ed.” It'll absorb 
extra moisture ... leave you fresh ’n fragrant. 


And to end the cold tug-o-war with your 
girdle—dust it inside with a little Cashmere 
Bouquet Talc. Keeps it fresh-smelling — and 
younger looking, longer, too! 


Dish-and-dust duty! Don’t mope about mop 
sessions, Make it a beauty session for your 
hands by wearing rubber gloves. See how soft 
and “white” your hands look 

afterwards, (A little Cashmere _ 

Bouquet Talc sprinkled in the FR 

rubber gloves prevents stick- °: 

ing. Keeps your hands feeling 

soft and cool!) ‘S 
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Auk Gay Head. 


Gay Head 


Q. In our school we have to give oral 
book reports in English class. I get so 
scared when my turn comes, I can hardly 
talk. How can I do better this year? 


A. The first thing to do is to realize 
that you're not on trial for your life! All 
those faces belong to your fellow stu 
dents—many of whom are just as scared 
as you are. And although the teacher 
sitting behind that big desk carries a 
lot of power in his red pencil, he is not 
out to flunk you! He is interested in 
your improvement. You already have 
two advantages: a “clean slate” and a 
sincere desire to do better work. If you 
let your teacher know of your trouble, 
he'll probably be glad to help you 

In many schools special speech classes 
are offered. If you really want to im- 
prove as a speaker, this is for you. But 
in the meantime, with that book report 
assignment staring you in the face, get 
busy! Be sure you know your book well; 
understand how the teacher wants the 


report presented (how many notes—if 

long, etc.); practice giving 
the report (either in front of a mirror 
3 to a willing “victim” in your family). 
You'll feel much more at ease when the 
time comes to report. 


iny how 


QO. How would you handle a friend 
who acts “big-headed” and is always 
letting you knou hou good he is in 
athletics? 


4. When a person brags all the time 
about his accomplishments, you can be 
pretty sure he is trying to “cover up’ 
for something else that he lacks, or 
thinks he lacks. For example, a girl who 
is on the plain side may tend to “show 
off” in class or correct others—in this 
way, trying to assure them, and herself, 
that she is important. Remember, every- 
one wants to feel that he or she has a 
contribution to make. 

This is probably the reason for your 
friend’s constant efforts to impress you 


In some way he feels inferior. It may 
be because of something very unimpor- 
tant (to others), such as big ears; or 
maybe he is “pushed around” by his 
family. You say he acts like a “two 
year-old.” Perhaps he learned as a child 
that this was a good way to get atten- 
tion. 

As a friend, you may be able to help 
him find a more mature way to feel 
important. Try to find something he 
does well, besides sports, and compli 
ment him on that. If people tend to 
overlook him when he is off the athletic 
field, you might draw him into a con- 
versation with your friends. If he steers 
the talk around to his athletic skill, 
listen politely; then change the subject 
again. You sometimes have to “walk a 
tightrope” with people like this. If you’re 
impressed and show it, they will only 
repeat the same attention-getting act. 
But if you are cool and avoid them, they 
will feel even more insecure and may 
become even more aggressive. Just 
show your friend you like him, regard- 
less of the advantages or shortcomings 
he may have. 


What's on your mind? Do you have 
any dating problems? Personality, school 
or family problems? If you have a ques- 
tion which you'd like to have answered 
in “Ask Gay Head,” send it to: Gay 
Head, World Week, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Questions of 
greatest interest will be discussed in 
future columns. Sorry, no answers by 
letter. 





How Would. 
You Solve ft’? 


Convertible Friendship 


“HEY, MIKE! Ready to go fishing?” 
Bill stood out in front of Mike’s house, 
holding his rod and box of fishing tackle. 

Mike looked pained. “Not today, Bill 
Uh—I have to go in to town—see my 
uncle. You know—uh-—about that part 
time job he promised me.” 

“Oh, sure.” Bill nodded disappoint- 
edly, then said, “So long,” and started 
down the street alone. 

Breathing a sigh of relief, Mike turned 
in the other direction, where his new 
friend Walt was waiting in the red-and- 
white convertible. Walt was certainly a 
sharp guy; he knew his way around. 

“Climb aboard!” said Walt as Mike 
opened the door. “Like to spend some 
time out at the Country Club this after- 
noon?” 


“Great idea!” said Mike. 

“By the way,” Walt asked, “who's the 
guy you were talking to just now?” 

“Oh—Bill? He lives next door to me.” 
Mike laughed casually. “We started 
elementary school together. He’s all 
right, but on the square side. Plays the 
violin.” 

“No kidding?” Walt’s faint smile was 
puzzling. “My older brother plays the 
violin, too.” He paused, and Mike 
squirmed a little. “What’s his name 
Bill? Next time let’s ask him to come 


along ‘ 


1. Is Mike justified in telling his 
friend Bill a lie rather than the truth 
about his plans that afternoon? Is Bill 
likely to learn the truth eventually? 
Does Mike sincerely want to save Bill's 
feelings? Or does he just want to evade 
the issue? Is a “white lie” justifiable? 
Explain your answer. 

2. Has Mike let Walt’s material pos- 
sessions—the car, membership in a coun- 
try club—influence his personal feelings 
about Walt? About Bill? Does this sort 
of thing happen often among the mem- 
bers of your “crowd”? What are some 
other factors which may influence your 


choice of friends? Can you feel com 
fortable in a group made up of many 
different kinds of people? Has Walt’s 
opinion of Mike changed because of his 
remark about playing the violin? How 
would you handle the situation if you 
were in Mike’s place? 

3. Does a new person in a neighbor- 
hood often disrupt some of the old 
friendships? Do you find it easy to wel- 
come such a person into the group? 
What is your reaction when a person 
you don’t know is criticized? Do you 
think most people allow themselves to 
be swayed by others’ opinions before 
they can make their own judgments? 
Has Mike cut off his chances for good 
relationships with Bill? with Walt? 
What are the most important qualities 
of a lasting friendship? 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish. We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time 
to time in this column, and an award 
of $5 will be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 
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“Here’s Looking at You!” is pl wnned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col 
umn — or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines. 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 


QO. I know my suit jacket 
better if I stood correctly, | 
cles get tired when I try it. I 
way to improve my _ postt 
nently? 
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A. Here’s an exercise for b 
girls. Performed daily, it will 
the muscles that control your 
Try it for at least six week 

Stand with your back to a w 
your heels, hips, shoulder 
head touch the wall. Relax 
and press the small of your ba 
the wall. Now your posture sl 
good. Step forward and stand wit! 
weight on the balls of your feet 
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Beauty Duties Here’s the groom 


Ing? che ck list that our m de] 


see bot 


tom of page) is hanging on her bed 


room mirror! 
My Beauty Calendar 
EVERY SINGLE DAY, I MUST 
2) ith I she wel! 
my hands often 
il i deod rant 
mb and brush my hair neatly 
myself a soapsuds facial. 


ler my stockings and under 


after meals 


EVERY SINGLE WEEK, I MUST 


»>MY hal 
mbs, brushes pins, clips 
ler my clothing 


1yself a manicure and pedi 


OFF TO A BEAUTIFUL START! 





A personal beauty calendar will remind 
you of daily and weekly beauty duties 
Most useful when placed on your bed- 
room mirror, where you're sure to see it. 


Beauty duty No. 5—a soothing soapsuds 
facial, Remove the day’s soil from face 
and neck with a soft complexion brush. 
Rinse well; splash skin with cool water. 


What's the use of having a clean face, 
if you apply powder with a soiled puff? 
Either use disposable quilted cotton 
squares or else wash puffs frequently. 





~ CHANDLER, Exciting Motion Picture Star 
_10u ¢ can een: doe tell a Halo girl... you can tell by the shine of her hair’ 
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Revive the satiny sparkle of your hair 
with today’s liquid gold Halo 


So rich even layers of dulling hair spray disappear 
with the first sudsing! You'll find today’s Halo instantly 
bursts into lush, lively lather. Refreshes the beauty of your hair 
completely! Yet, rich as it is, liquid gold colored Halo rinses away 
quickly, thoroughly . . . revives the satiny sparkle of your hair 

and leaves it blissfully manageable, Get today’s Halo Shampoo! 
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grades; 8, 9, 10 


WORLD WEEK 
1960-61 


Elections 1960 
in World-Wide 
Perspective 


World Affairs Units, 
Taking Over Where 
the Textbook Stops 


People in the News 


Citizenship, 
Science News, Guidance 


See following pages for: 


ie, 





YOUR 
CURRENT 
AFFAIRS 
ROGRAM 


FOR 1960-61 


Crisis in Latin America... 
French-Algerian negotiations in 
Paris . . . a reappraisal of Com- 
munist doctrine behind the Iron 
Curtain . . . independence cele- 
brations throughout Africa. 
Around the world, events are tak- 
ing place that will deeply affect 
America and the lives of all 
Americans. 


But with so much news — where 
is the student to begin? How is 
he to see the importance of world 
affairs, unless he can grasp the 
underlying meaning and rela- 
tionship of events? 

Thousands of teachers find the 
ideal answer in Wortp WeEEk— 
the current affairs magazine de- 
signed expressly for social stud- 
ies classes, grades 8, 9 and 10. 


Wortp WEEx’s unique World 


Affairs Units provide an organ- 
ized, year-long program-in-depth 
studying nations «nd regions of 
the world today. Each Unit re- 
views the political situation and 
relates recent events to the his- 
tory text. Vital backgrounds in 
geography, economics and na- 
tional cultures are included. Col- 
orfully written, illustrated with 
maps and photos, the Units are 
highly popular with teen-agers 

. and you'll find they're as 
teachable as chapters in a text- 
book. 


See the schedule of World Affairs 
Units for this year on the oppo- 
site page. And read the following 
pages to learn about Wortp 
Weex’s other important features 
in national affairs, science, Amer- 
ican biography and citizenship. 





SCHEDULE OF 
WORLD AFFAIRS UNITS 


First Semester 


Nov. 16 
Nov. 30 
Dec. 7 
Dec. 14 
Jan. 11 
Jan. 18 
Jan. 25 


The Cold War—Temperature Chart, Autumn, 1960 
Communist Europe—1. Soviet Russia 

America Votes (Special Issue) 

Communist Europe—2. Soviet Satellites 

Free Europe's Big Four—1. Britain 

U.S. & World Affairs Annual (Special Issue) 
Free Europe’s Big Four—2. France 

Free Europe’s Big Four—3. Germany 

Free Europe’s Big Four—4. Italy 

Asia’s Communist Giant—Red China 

Free Asia's Big Four—1. Japan 

Free Asia's Big Four—2. India 

Free Asia’s Big Four—3. Pakistan 

Free Asia’s Big Four—4. Indonesia 

The Turbulent Middle East—1. U.A.R. and other Arab nations 
The Turbulent Middle East—2. Israel 


Second Semester 


Feb. 1 
Feb. 8 
Feb. 15 
Feb. 22 
March 1 
March 8 
March 15 
March 22 
April 5 
April 12 
April 19 
April 26 
May 3 
May 10 
May 17 


Africa’s Problem Nations—1. Central African Federation 
Your Career (Special Issue) 

Africa’s Problem Nations—2. Union of South Africa 
Congress at Work (Special Issue) 

Africa’s Newest Nations—1. Mali Federation 

Africa’s Newest Nations—2. Malagasy Republic 

Africa’s Newest Nations—3. Congo (formerly Belgian Congo) 
Africa’s Newest Nations—4. Somalia 

Africa’s Newest Nations—5. Nigeria 

Our Northern Neighbor—Canada 

Our Southern Neighbors—1. Mexico 

Our Southern Neighbors—2. Colombia 

Our Southern Neighbors—3. Brazil 

Our Southern Neighbors—4. Bolivia 

Our Southern Neighbors—5. Argentina 


(Topics subject to change in light of major news developments) 





The American election is a big 
national story—with international 
implications that can best be ap- 
preciated by students with a 
thorough background in world 
affairs. Wortp WeEx’s balanced 
election-study program will keep 
your students up-to-date on the 
fast-paced campaign develop- 
ments and help clarify the com- 
plex issues. 


BATTLE PAGE: Each week lead- 
ing spokesmen for the Republi- 
can and Democratic parties will 
participate in a debate on major 
issues of the 1960 campaign. Ex- 
clusively prepared for Scholastic, 
the “Battle Page” encourages 
students to debate the issues in 
class and develop capacity for 
independent thinking. 


AMERICA VOTES: This Sept. 28 
Special Issue provides the back- 
ground and up-to-date reference 
material students need to under- 
stand our electoral system and 
the major problems facing the na- 
tion. It also examines the inter- 
national significance of the 1960 
election . . . helps students com- 
pare other political systems with 
our own when they study the 
nations of the world. Highlights 
of the Special Issue include: 


= Biographies of Candidates 8 
Records of Past Elections 8 Com- 
parison of Party Platforms ® Vot- 
ing and Registration Procedures 
= International Importance of 
Our National Elections # Color- 
ful Election Maps and Charts. 


NEWS: Each week clear, concise 
news reports. will bring students 
the latest campaign develop- 
ments, with brief background 
summaries in “What’s Behind It.” 
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NEWSMAKERS —colorful biogra- 
phies of people in the news. The 
week’s newsmakers may be men 
or women from politics, the arts 
—important people in the head- 
lines and behind them. 


WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW—up- 
to-the-minute reports on major 
national and world events pre- 
sented with the background nec- 
essary to evaluate and under- 
stand the news. 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS— 
absorbing short biographies of 
famous Americans elected to the 
“Hall of Fame for Great Ameri- 
cans.” This weekly feature pro- 
vides a panorama of American 
history seen through the lives of 
outstanding personalities in 
many fields. 


AMERICAN ISSUES—a provoc- 


ative feature that focuses atten- 


tion on issues of prime importance 
to Americans. This bi-weekly 
series, presenting all views on 
significant current topics, will en- 
courage student debate and inde- 


pendent thinking. 

GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK — 
weekly spotlight on praiseworthy 
teen-age community projects. 


Also... 


. science news, special 
teen-age features offering guid- 
ance for teen-age life, college 
and career planning, sports, hob- 
bies, movies, records, TV and 
radio guide. 





WORLD WEEK 
SPECIAL 
ISSUES 


In addition to AMERICA VOTES 
(Sept. 28), Wortp Weex brings 
you three other big special issues 
that will have permanent refer- 
ence value for your students. 


U. S. AND WORLD AFFAIRS 
ANNUAL (Oct. 19) Your Key to 
Understanding the News. 1960- 
61 edition, packed with back- 
ground data and vital facts about 
each region of the world. Na- 
tional resources, population, 
political systems, religion, sum- 
maries of recent events . . . plus 
eight pages of maps in color. 


YOUR CAREER (Feb. 8) A con- 
cise, practical guide to career 
planning and future education— 
including latest information on 
job opportunities, scholarships 
and free career pamphlets avail- 
able to students. 


CONGRESS AT WORK (Feb. 22) 
A study of the new 87th Con- 
gress, its members and problems 
they face. In addition to showing 
party line-ups in the new Con- 
gress, feature articles will ex- 
plain the committee system, how 
a bill becomes law, a typical 
Congressman’s day, the work of 
lobbies and pressure groups. 





FREE 
TEACHING 
AIDS 


TEACHER EDITION 
ScHOLastic TEACHER is the spe- 
cial Teacher Edition of Worip 
WEEK, sent free with ten or more 
subscriptions. The only weekly 
news magazine for the teaching 
profession, it reports significant 
education news in the United 
States and abroad . . . provides a 
weekly teaching guide for WorLD 
Weex, with lesson plans, sum- 
maries of articles, discussion 
ideas, assignments. 


1960-61 WORLD NEWS MAP 
Up-to-the-minute, full-color wall 
map (34” x 44”), expressly de- 
signed for Wortp WEEK sub- 
scribers by C. S. Hammond, & 
Company. The map _ shows all 
new nations and boundaries, in- 
cludes inset enlargements of Eur- 
ope, the Middle East and Far 
East. Sent free with ten or more 
student subscriptions. 





Fill out the attached card and return it today. Mark your ord 
“tentative” if you're not sure of the number of copies you will nee 
You may revise a tentative order later, without obligation . . . yo 

be billed only after your order is final. 

Worp Weex is published weekly during the school year (30 issue 

Subscriptions: Five or more copies to the same address — 65¢ p 
semester, $I.30 per year. Fewer than five copies sold on annual be 
only, $1.50 each. 





STUDY SKILLS WORKBOOK 
No. 1 for grades 6, 7, 8, 9 . . . No. 2 for grades 10, 11, 12. 
These easy-to-read, 48-page handbooks help train students to 
use library resources, read maps and charts, take notes, write 
reports and term papers. 


MEETING THE TEST 


Now in handbook form, a special series of articles on stand- 
ardized tests, prepared in cooperation with the Educational 
Testing Service. Vital information about College Boards, apti- 
tude tests, scholarship qualifying tests, etc. . . . their purposes, 
what they measure, what they mean. 


SPECIAL PRICE FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


Regularly priced at 35¢ each, these valuable workhooks are 
available to subscribers at just 10¢, after a final order has been 
entered . . . each in a quantity up to the number of semester 
subscriptions, or twice the number of school-year subscriptions. 





33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. 





%& TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* The Cold War 


% AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


IN THIS ISSUE 

1. News in Review: See Newsmak- 
rs, p. 7; It Happened This Summer, 
pp. 8-11; The Two Conventions, p. 12; 
Human Interest in the News, p. 14. 

2. World History: Unit on the Cold 
War, pp. 15-23; Newsmakers, p. 7; 
also, see the news section, pp. 8-11. 

3. American History: American Is- 
sues, p. 32; Our Nation’s Immortals, 
pp. 24-25; The Two Conventions, p. 12; 
The Battle Page, p. 13. 

4. Civics and Citizenship: Good Citi- 
zens at Work, p. 26; American Issues, 
p. 32 

5. World Geography: Unit on the 
Cold War, pp. 15-23. 

6. Testing Material: A workbook 
page on Unit on the Cold War, p. 34. 

7. Guidance: Ask Gay Head and How 
Would You Solve It? both on p. 44. 

8. General Interest: Crossword Puz- 
zle, p. 38; TV-Radio, p. 39; Films, p. 
40; Records, p. 42; Here’s Looking at 
You, p. 46 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 7) 

Our first Newsmaker this week is 
Mme. Sirimavo Bandaranaike of Ceylon. 
She is the first woman in history to hold 
the eminent post of prime minister of 
a nation. The second Newsmaker is 
Carl C. von Horn, the Swedish general 
now leading the U. N. international 
force in the Republic of the Congo. 


Things to Do 

1. Students can be encouraged to 
prepare biographical sketches of other 
women who have made their mark in 


history. They range from Cleopatra to 
Florence Nightingale. 

2. General von Horn’s 
suggest a debate on the 
“Should the U.N. establish a 
nent international police force?” 


IT HAPPENED THIS SUMMER 
(pp. 8-11) 


A review of this summer's major news 
events, told in picture-puzzle form on 
pages 8-9, with the answers on pages 
10-11. These include highlights of de- 
velopments in Cuba, the Congo, Con- 
gress, Japan, and Turkey. 


career can 
question, 
perma- 


Discussion Questions 

1. (Cuba) What actions by the Cas- 
tro government this summer caused 
concern in Washington? 

2. (Congo) I+ has been suggested 
that Belgium was too quick to grant in- 
dependence to its Congo colony. Do you 
agree or disagree? Support your view- 
point. 

3. (Congressional Round-up) Im- 
agine that you were representing your 
state in the House of Representatives. 
How would you have voted on the biil 
calling for a raise in pay for Federal 
employees? Justify your vote. 

4. (Japan) By instigating riots in 
Japan, pro-Communist elements tried to 
prevent the signing of a Japanese-U.S. 
security pact. Did they succeed? What 
were their other objectives? (Preven- 
tion of President Eisenhower's visit to 
Japan, resignation of Premier Kishi.) 
Did they succeed in these objectives? 

5. (Turkey) What event in Turkey 
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this summer made headlines in the world 


press? 


UNIT: COLD WAR (pp. 15-23) 
Key Ideas to Stress 

1. In recent months, the Cold War 
between the Soviet bloc and the free 
world took a turn for the worse. The 
collapse of the Paris summit conference 
dampened the hopes which had been 
raised by Soviet Premier Nikita Khru- 
shchev’s talk of “peaceful co-existence.” 

2. The Cold War, in a special sense, 
dates from the end of World War II, 
when the Communist leaders of Soviet 
Russia began making a determined bid 
for world domination. Occasionally the 
Cold War breaks out into open military 
conflict, as in Korea and Indo-China. 
But most of the time it has been fought 
with political, economic, and psycho- 
logical weapons. 

3. Although the United States would 
like to end the Cold War, it will not 
surrender to the Communists. With its 
allies, it is digging in for a long, weary- 
ing contest. Those who believe in man’s 
free spirit do not doubt that freedom 
eventually will triumph. 


Assignments 

1. (Pages 15-16): (1) What do you 
think were the real reasons for Khru- 
shchev’s breakup of the summit confer- 
ence in Paris? (2) Surprise attack can 
come more readily from a “closed so- 
ciety” than from an “open society.” Ex- 
plain. (3) When the Soviet Union 
charged the U. S. with spying, they did 
not come into court with clean hands. 
Explain. 

Note: These assignment questions are 
for written homework. Anticipate stu- 
dent difficulties by going over the as- 
signment questions in class to clarify 


such phrases as “open society,” “closed 


society.” 
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2. (Page 17): (1) Eisenhower has 
had a distinguished career both in mili- 
tary and civilian life. Discuss. (2) De- 
scribe briefly Khrushchev’s rise to pow- 
er in Soviet Russia. 

8. (Pages 18-19): Select three of the 
“targets of totalitarianism” pictured on 
these pages and explain why they are 
danger spots in the Cold War. 

4. (Pages 20-22): Select three de- 
velopments in the Cold War since 1945 
and show how each threatened world 
peace. 

5. (Page 23): What are the basic 
principles of U. S. foreign policy that 
are supported by both of our major 
political parties? 


TEACHING THE UNIT 
Discussion Questions 


1. What is your understanding of the 
term, “Cold War”? 





Where to Send 
Subscription 
Correspondence 

If you have occasion to write to 
the publisher about your World 
Week subscription, time will be 
saved if you address the envelope 
as follows: 

Subscription Fulfillment Dept. 

Scholastic Magazines 

33 West 42nd Street 

New York 36, N. Y. 

In your communication be sure 
to give the title of the magazine 
about which you are writing, your 
name, and the address to which the 
magazines are being or are to be 
addressed. If you are writing to 
give a change of address, please 
give your old address as well as 
your new. 














WHAT’S AHEAD? 
September 21, 1960 


Unit: Communist Europe— 
1. Soviet Russia. Also Contemporary 
Affairs Diagnostic Test. 


September 28, 1960 

America Votes—the back- 
ground information necessary to 
understand our electoral system and 
the problems facing the nation. 


Special Issue 





2. How many of you (show of hands) 
were born during or after World War 
II? Since you have always lived in a 
period of Cold War, how do you think 
it has affected your life? 

3. What did the Big Four hope to 
accomplish when they planned a sum- 
mit conference in Paris last May? Why 
lid the summit conference collapse so 
ibruptly? 

1. Do think that Khrushchev 
overplayed his hand in making so much 
of the U-2 flight over Soviet Russia? 
Defend your viewpoint. 

5. Reviewing the Cold War period, 
what developments do you think were 
the most serious threats to world peace? 

6. (Use a map of the world. Scho- 
lastic Magazines’ 1960-1961 News Map 
is very useful.) Please come up to the 
map and point out one of the targets 
of communism today. Why is it a target? 

How has the United States sought 
to keep world peace during these years 
of Cold War? 


you 


Things to Do 

1. Divide the class into “specialists” 
on various regions of the world. Each 
“specialist” should be prepared to ex- 
plain how the Cold War has affected 
his region. The regions may be Western 
Europe, the Middle East, Southeast 
Asia, Latin America, ete. 


2. The class can assemble as a group 
of reporters interviewing Khrushchev on 
recent international developments and 
the outlook for the future. 

3. Students can start scrapbooks. One 
section can be devoted to the Cold War. 
Materials can include cartoons, edi- 
torials, news articles, summaries of 
magazine articles, etc. Entries should 
be identified as to source and date. 

4. Students should be encouraged to 
listen to radio-TV commentators on 
world affairs. One student, or a commit- 
tee, can be responsible for listing pro- 
grams on the blackboard. Occasional 
written or oral reports on such programs 
may be assigned. 

5. Various developments in the Cold 
War can be the subjects for a term 
paper or a shorter effort (e.g., the Ber- 
lin Blockade, Red China in the Korean 
War, the Revolt in Hungary, U. S. and 
Soviet Economic Aid Programs, etc.). 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 

(pp. 24-25) 

Opening this year’s series of “Our 
Nation’s Immortals” is a biographical 
sketch of John James Audubon, one of 
America’s best known naturalists. 


Things to Do 

Encourage students to enter World 
Week's Hall of Fame contest. Details 
are given on page 41. 





AMERICAN ISSUES (p. 32) 
Our first topic this year is “Shoulk| 
the voting age be lowered to 18?” 


Things to Do 

Organize a round-table discussion 
with a student moderator. After the 
“experts” have had their say, the class 
can ask questions. The moderator can 
summarize. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 34 

I. Cartoon: 1-Khrushchev; 2-commu- 
nism or Soviet Russia; 3-summit meeting; 
4-the average citizen, a startled world, or 
a delegate to the summit meeting; 5-The 
Washington Post. 

II. When Did It Happen? 2-1-3-5-4. 

III. Know Your Facts: 1-Congress; 2- 
NATO; 38-U. S., Britain, and France; 4- 
satellites or puppet states; 5-Communist 
China; 6-Tito or Josip Broz; 7-Britain and 
Turkey; 8-France; 9-U. S.; 10-U. S., Brit- 
ain, France, and U.S.S.R.; 11-Eisenhower 
and Khrushchev; 12-Eisenhower; 13-Cuba; 
14-Yugoslavia; 15-Taiwan (Formosa). 

IV. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1- Mar- 
shall Plan and continued economic and 
military aid programs; 2-population pres- 
sure on the largely uninhabited areas of 
Siberia. 





Tools for Teachers 


SOVIET RUSSIA 
Sept. 21, in World Week 
PAMPHLETS: Has Russia Changed? 
by as a Whitney (Headline Series No. 
141), 1960, 35¢, Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, 345 East 46th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Communist Economic 
Challenge—What It Consists Of? How 
Best Meet It? (Vital Issues Vol. 9 No. 
7), 1960, 35¢, Center for Information 
on America, Washington, Conn. 
ARTICLES: “The Arts in the Soviet 
Union,” (special issue) Atlantic 
Monthly, June, 1960. “Is Russia Biting 
Off More Than She Can Chew?” U. S. 
News & World Report, Aug. 1, 1960. 
“Russia’s Remote Lands,” Life, June 13, 
1960. “Big Change in Russia,” Look, 
June 21, 1960. “Cold War,” Time, June 
13, 1960. “U. S. and U. S. S. R.: The 
Dangers Ahead,” by H. E. Salisbury, 
Foreign Policy Bulletin, June 15, 1960. 
“Short-Run Relief, Long-Run Worry,” 
Business Week, June 4, 1960. “Mr. K’s 
Cram Course in Diplomacy,” by A. M. 
Rosenthal, N. Y. Times Magazine, May 
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8, 1960. “After Khrushchev, Who?” by 
H. E. Salisbury, Saturday Evening Post, 
Mar. 5, 1960. “Has Russia Changed?” 
by L. Schapiro, Foreign Affairs, April, 
1960. 

FILMS: Camera on Russia, 9 min- 
utes, sound, black & white or color, 
sale, United World Films, Inc., 1445 
Park Avenue, New York 29, N. Y. 
Contrasts different people living under 
one ideology, from Leningrad to Yalta 
to Moscow. Soviet Union and Its People 
(AFSR), 9 minutes, sound, black & 
white, free-loan, U. S. Air Force Cen- 
tral Film Exchange, Air Photographic 
and Charting Service (MATS), 8900 
South Broadway, St. Louis 23, Mo. 
History, geography, climate, industry, 
transportation, culture, and _ political 
organizations; discusses the complex 
temperaments of individual Russians. 

FILMSTRIPS: How Strong Is Russia 
Now?, 56 frames, N. Y. Times, Office 
of Educational Activities, 229 West 
43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Changes in Russian might, foreign 
policy and domestic affairs since Stalin’s 
death; the Russian people; Khru- 
shchev’s strength. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 38 
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AMERICA’S FIRST FAMILY 
OF CLASSROOM MAGAZINES 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC grades 10, 11, 12. 
Major articles on world and national prob- 
lems, forum topics, science—te spark dis- 
cussion and critical thinking. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH grades 9, 10, 11, 


NEWS PILOT, NEWS RANGER, NEWS 
TRAILS, NEWS EXPLORER grades 1, 2, 
3, 4. Exciting new classroom weeklies, 
colorfully illustrated . . . to enrich the 
reading program with significant news 
and current science, language skills ana 
vocabulary drill. 


NEWSTIME grade 5. Lively classroom 
materials in language arts, social studies, 
science. Reading level varied to suit wide 
differences in skill. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC grades 6, 7, 8. 
Social studies and English — including 
news, geography, American history, sci- 


ence .. . language arts. 


WORLD WEEK grades 8, 9, 10. World and 
national affairs. Features a weekly unit 
on a country or current problem. Also 
news, citizenship, science. 


12, Language skills and reading. Weekly 
workbook unit on fundamentals . . . unique 
developmental reading program. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE grades 10, 11, 
12. Modern literature and creative writing 
for high school students. 


CO-ED grades 7-12. Homemaking—espe- 
cially for junior and senior high classes. 
Grooming and health, fashion, food, fam- 
ily living, home management. 

SCIENCE WORLD Edition I, grades 7, 8, 
9; Edition Il, grades 10, 11, 12. Class- 
room-oriented materials from the worlds 
of science and technology. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 








Program Notes on 





i ook and 


isten 


Selected Radio-TV Features EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








FALL PREVIEW 


This week’s column previews fall pro- 
gram series of special interest. Beginning 
next week and continuing throughout the 
year, the current week’s programs of in- 
terest will be spotlighted. 


DRAMA 


Sun., Sept. 18, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Gen- 
eral Electric Theater: a formerly av- 

orage series launches a new policy of 

quality drama with such writers as 
Budd Schulberg, William Faulkner, and 
Jessamyn West on the roster for pro- 
duction this season. Also commendable 
is G.E.’s projected experiment this sea- 
son in pre-empting itself for five spe- 
cials: Oct. 2, a variety show tentatively 
starring Art Carney, Elaine May, and 
Mike Nichols; Nov. 13, a special on 
dramatic new experiments in American 
education. 

Fri., Oct. 21, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Our 
American Heritage: (Tentative) A play 
about Alexander Hamilton. This series 
of dramas, based on critical periods in 
the lives of American historical figures, 
aims to present true profiles as opposed 
to romanticized public images of the 
past. Among seven dramas planned for 
this season will be stories about Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Andrew Jackson. 
“Scholastic Teacher” will carry Tele- 
guides. 

Mon., Tues., Oct. 24-25, 7:30 p.m. (CBS- 
TV) All-Family Classics: New series of 
two-hour dramatic specials based on 
such classics as “The Three Musketeers,” 
adapted by Michael Dyne; “The Man in 
the Iron Mask” (Dale Wasserman); 
“Vanity Fair” (Roger O. Hirson); and 
“The Scarlet Pimpernel” (George Baxt). 
Series of six programs will feature a 
two-hour presentation of each drama, 
one-hour installments presented on two 
successive nights. 

Mon., Oct. 24, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame: “Shangri La,” a 
musical play based on the James Hilton 
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novel, “Lost Horizon,” inaugurates the 
new season for one of TV’s oldest quali- 
ty shows. “Macbeth,” starring Judith 
Anderson and Maurice Evans, slated 
Sunday, Nov. 20, 6:00-8:00 p.m. 


Play of the Week: The dramatic series 


kept on the air in the New York area 
last season by popular demand (24,000 
letters) and, finally, an enlightened 
sponsor (Standard Oil of New Jersey) 
will be available in 19 of the 20 biggest 
U. S. markets this season—reaching 
over 50 per cent of American. TV homes. 
Productions, featuring top Broadway 
talent, will include this season a four- 
hour “The Iceman Cometh” by Eugene 
O'Neill, starring Jason Robards, direct- 
ed by Sidney Lumet; Jean Anouilh’s 
“Legend of Lovers,” starring Piper 
Laurie and Sam Jaffe, directed by 
Ralph Nelson. A syndicated series, time 
and schedule will vary. Check your 
local station for details of presentation 
in your community, or request that 
your station carry the program if not 
presently scheduled. 


The Robert Herridge Theater: New dra- 


matic series produced by a pioneer tele- 
vision artist proving that the half-hour 
drama can be a thing of beauty. Shows 
now on tape include “The Tell-Tale 
Heart” (Poe), “Trip to Czardis” (Ed- 
ward Granberry), “The Lottery” (Shir- 
ley Jackson). Sold on a_ station-to- 
station basis, popular demand can bring 
this series to your station. 


Robert Alan Aurthur Specials: A series 


of three controversial dramas using 
video tape and multiple locations in the 
style used by Aurthur in his fine “The 
American,” (the Ira Hayes story) last 
season, 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Thurs., Sept. 15, 10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) 


Silents Please: Condensed versions of 
some of the most outstanding silent 
films. Through Oct. 20. A good oppor- 
tunity to give students a = of 
movie history through such stars as 





Valentino, Barrymore, the Gish sisters, 
Lon Chaney, Chaplin, W. S. Hart. 


Sat., Sept. 17, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) World 
Music Festivals: Salzburg, Part II. Sept. 
24: Bayreuth Wagnerian Festival. 


Thurs., Sept. 29, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
Person to Person: A new time and a 
new emphasis on videotaped visits be- 
tween Charles Collingwood and famous 
personalities and dignitaries. More half- 
hour single guest interviews planned. 

Fri, Sept. 30, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell 
Telephone Hour: First in series of 15 
alternate-week, hour-long color spe- 
cials on music and dance, popular and 
classical music. For example, a full 
hour of Georgian folk singers and 
dancers of the U.S.S.R. 

Sun., Nov. 12 (NBC-TV) NBC Opera: 
World premiere of a new American 
opera, Leonard [Kastle’s “Brigham 
Young.” 

Sundays, 5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Omnibus: 
Several productions, irregularly sched- 
uled, including a Havry Belafonte musi- 
cal, a Gene Kelly dance show, and a 
detailed examination of the American 
presidency 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Sun., Sept. 18, 1:30 p.m. (ABC) Pilgrim- 
age: “New Nations of Africa” is the 
theme of the current 13-week cycle. 
Churchmen and iaymen familiar with 
the different nations discuss the con- 
tinent’s problems. 

Mon., Sept. 19, 10:30 pm. (CBS-TV) Pre- 
election Series: Thi a in a nine-week 
series featuring debates Letween prom- 
inent members of both major parties. 

Sun., Sept. 18, 6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twentieth Century: “Stalingrad.” Sept. 
25: “The Times of Teddy Roosevelt.” 
(Repeats.) New series starts on Oct. 
30, with “Sub Killers.” Other tentative 
plans include a two-part study of 
Sweden, college entrance problems, 
Korea, the American image abroad. 

Fri., Sept. 30, 10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Eye- 
witness te History: The news produc- 
tion that covered roving heads of states 
last season goes weekly to “constitute 
a new major source of information for 
the American public.” 

Sun., Oct. 9 (CBS-TV) CBS Reports: 
“Money Growth”: Its effect on the 
American economic and political scene. 
Other probable programs include stud- 
ies of migrant workers, Africa, the 
Polaris missile, medical costs. 


Sat., Nov. 12, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Natior’s Future: New weekly series of 


live forums featuring debates on such 
topics as education, foreign affairs, the 
mass media, by outstanding leaders. 
Every third program in the series will 
leave a thirty-minute segment open for 
local stations to continue the debate 
with the help of local leaders. Study 
and discussion guides will be available 
for each program. 

NBC White Papers (NBC-TV): Six full- 
hour reports about such controversial 
subjects as public relations, television 
and education, the responsibilities of 
the press. 

Sun., Nov. 27, 10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Win- 
ston Churchill: Premiere of a new 26- 
week series of documentaries based on 
the memoirs of World War II by 
Churchill, featuring both films and eye- 
witness interviews about the life of 
Churchill. Two dozen top writers do the 
scripts; Richard Rodgers, the score. 

Bell & Howell Public Information Spe- 
cials (ABC-TV): Series of 15 specials on 
topical news subjects. 


SCIENCE AND EDUCATION 


Sat., Sept. 17, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) John 
Gunther’s High Road: “Wild Harvest.” 
Repeat of the giraffe-roping safari in 
Kenya. 

Tues., Sept. 20, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Ex- 
pedition!: “The Frozen Continent.” 
(Antarctica) First in a new series of 
action-exploration documentaries of 
outstanding expeditions of recent years. 
Every third Tuesday will be left avail- 
able to local stations for related pro- 
grams prepared with the help of an 
educational advisory council headed by 
the local superintendent of schools, 
Local educators will prepare teachers 
guides for use with student home- 
viewing. 

Mon., Sept. 26, 6:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Mod- 
ern Chemistry: Repeat of the course 
with Dr. John F. Baxter 

6:30 am. (NBC-TV) Continental 
Classroom: Contemporary Mathematics. 
First semester: Modern Algebra, taught 
by Dr. John L. Kelley of Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. Second semester: 
Probability and Statistics, taught by Dr. 
Frederick Mosteller, Harvard. Text: 
Kelley’s “Modern Algebra,” written for 
this course, published by Van Nostrand, 
and available in bookstores on Sept. 15. 


PREVIEW 


National educational television, expand- 
ing to 54 stations as a “fourth network,” 
plans several series of interest to educa- 
tors for this season. A survey of these will 
appear in this column soon 
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read for fun... 


teen-agers 


more booksand better books, 
in the Teen Age Book Club 





Yes, teen-agers by the thousands are finding it’s 
fun to read. Many of these young people never 
bought a book before. Most of them had to be 
urged to read. But today they're discovering a 
new adventure in the TEEN AGE Boox CLus 
choosing their own favorites from a wide range 
of fine books especially suited to teen-age tastes 
and reading needs 





BOOKS FOR EVERY READER 


Reluctant reader, advanced reader 


there's the right book for every 
one in these carefully graded se 
lections. 


phy — among them many of the 
world’s great classics. And a fres] 
list every month holds students 
interest, keeps them eagerly read 
ing all year long. 


Books on hobbies and 
sports, drama, adventure, biogra- 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 

Each month students may choose 
from among eighteen 25¢ to 35¢ 
pocket-size books. There is no 
membership fee, no obligation to 
buy a specific number of books. 
FREE DIVIDENDS 

For every four books purchased, 
one book free. Members select 
dividends twice a year from spe- 
cial lists of popular titles. 





foeeereceeseseeee,- 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE KIT! 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y 


Please send without cost or obligation, com- 
plete information on How to Start a TEEN 
Ace Boox C.vus, plus a kit of classroom 
materials. 


Teacher's Name_ 


School_.___.. 


FREE KIT! 


Everything you need furs starting o 
Teen Age Book Club in your class. 


Bright, illustrated materials make it 
easy to tell your classes all about the 
Teen Ace Boox Cuius .. . show Stu- 
dent Secretary exactly how to run the 
Club. Kit includes reviews of coming 
selections, full book annotations for 


School Address 


City 


PD el 


your use. 


komme eee eee Oto eaccacaed 











